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PONY  EXPRESS 
RECREATION  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

I.    Introduction 

"1976"  will  be  the  200th  year  of  our  country.   To  recognize  this  fact, 
Congress  approved  a  Bicentennial  Celebration.  The  Pony  Express  route 
has  been  selected  to  commemorate  the  Bicentennial  and  its  Western 
movement  theme. 

The  Pony  Express  route  in  Nevada  runs  entirely  across  the  State  from 
Lake  Tahoe  to  the  Goshute  Indian  Reservation  on  the  Utah  border.   The 
trail  crosses  the  Carson  City,  Battle  Mountain  and  Ely  Districts. 
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II.  Area  Descriptions 

A.   Physical  Profile:  (only  info  that  affects  recreation) 

1.  Topography  In  general,  Nevada  relief  is  a  series  of  north 
and  south  mountain  ranges.  The  Pony  Express  route  running 
east  and  west  must  cross  these  mountains.  The  various 
mountain  passes  are  one  of  the  keys  to  the  Pony  Express  route 
location.  The  mountain  passes  will  also  be  the  barriers 
adding  interest  to  the  public  as  it  travels  the  route.  The 
route  will  cross  many  drainages,  most  without  benefit  of 
culverts  or  bridges.  This  is  a  natural  condition  that  will 
restrict  travel  to  four  wheel  drive  vehicles,  motor  bikes, 
horses,  or  by  foot  in  management  planning. 

2.  Weather 

Two  seasons  will   have  an  effect  on  the  user: 

Summer — July  and  August   the  lower  valleys  will    be  hot  and  dry. 
Winter --Nov ember  to  April  may  be  extremely  cold    (-30  degrees) 
with  mountain  passes  blocked  by  snow. 

3.  Soil 


Dusty  and  hard  most  of  the  time  but  rain  or  spring  thaw  can 
find  any  road  having  no  surfacing- -a  slippery  gumbo. 

4.   Vegetation 

Presently  natural  vegetation  is  sagebrush  in  the  lower 

elevations.  The  higher  elevations  at  the  mountain  passes 

have  Pinon/Juniper  stands.   Reading  1861  diaries,  the  vegetation 
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was  higher  percentage  of  annual  grasses  and  the  existence  of 
available  natural  grass  was  one  of  the  main  criteria  for 
selection  of  the  Pony  Express  stations.  The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  has  done  chaining,  spraying,  and  seeding  projects 
to  manipulate  vegetation  across  the  Pony  Express  route. 

5.  Present  water  sources  are  fewer  than  in  Pony  Express  days. 
Many  of  the  springs  are  dry  that  once  provided  water  for  Pony 
Express  stations;  for  example,  Jacobs  Well  and  Butte  Stations. 
Water  sources  were  a  third  criteria  for  Pony  Express  station 
locations. 

6.  Access  has  changes.  Our  conjecture  on  original  trail  conditions 
was  that  there  was  enough  use  that  the  horses  would  have  made 

a  path  through  the  sagebrush  where  there  was  no  existing 
road.  The  rider  would  probably  have  used  this  path  as  much  as 
possible  just  to  save  wear  and  tear  on  himself  and  his  pony. 
There  were  wagon  roads  (jroads  >  established  over  most  of  the  way 
east  and  west  as  indicated  in  Burton's  diary  of  1860.  The 
Pony  Express  used  these  routes  wherever  possible.  We  have  no 
data  or  records  to  base  exact  mileage  figures  on,  unfortunately. 

At  present  the  XP  and  wagon  roads  of  old  have  changed  into 
highways,  and  four  wheel  drive  trails.  Very  little  of  the 
route  can  be  called  horse  route  only.  Very  rough  estimates 
of  current  access  capabilities  are: 

Auto  (low  clearance)  -  200  miles 

4  wheel  drive  -  190  miles 

Horseback  -  32  miles. 
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Out  of  the  200  miles  of  auto  access,  about  90  miles  is  paved 
highway  or  county  maintained  gravel  roads . 

In  our  opinion,  4  wheel  drive  access  areas  have  changed  little 
from  what  the  wagon  haul  roads  would  have  been  like--two 
parallel  tracks  cross  country  with  frequent  wash  outs,  qullies, 
and  soft  spots.   In  fact,  4  wheel  drive  use  is  maintaining 
access  much  the  same  as  it  was  over  half  of  the  XP  route. 

B.  Resource  Description—other  resource  uses  in  the  area  the  Pony 
Express  route  crosses. 

Generally  most  of  the  route  crosses  land  of  a  multi-resource  use. 
Prominent  use  would  be  by  livestock,  wildlife  and  wild  and  free 
roaming  horses,  and  watershed  protection. 

Other  types  of  recreation  opportunities  are  hunting,  collecting, 
sightseeing,  ORV  use,  and  possibly  primitive  values. 

The  resource  that  would  appear  to  conflict  with  recognizing  the 
cultural  value  of  the  Pony  Express  route  and  recommending  its  use 
by  four  wheel  drive  vehicles  is  primitive  values.  Also,  watershed 
and  range  vegetation  manipulation  practices  will  be  restricted  or 
eliminated  by  management  objectives  recommended  for  segments  of 
the  route. 

C.  Land  Status 

No  narrative  on  status  is  made.  The  management  maps  at  the  end  of  the 
report  show  other  ownership,  both  private  and  other  agency,  within  a 
cooperative  zone. 
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III.    Use  Analysis 

A.  Regional  Characteristics 

The  majority  of  the  Pony  Express  route  passes  through  a 
region  of  very  low  to  zero  population.   Exceptions  would  be 
where  the  route  passes  through  Austin  and  as  it  approaches  the 
Carson  City  area. 

The  landscape  characteristic  is  broad,  flat  valleys  of  sagebrush 
and  unspectacular  mountain  ranges,  some  with  pinon/ juniper  cover. 

B.  Existing  Access  and  Traffic  Volume 

Additional  access  is  provided  by  dirt  or  ORV  routes  that  cross 
or  follow  the  Pony  Express  route. 

A  summary  of  data  on  access,  conditions,  and  ownership  is  found 
in  Tables  I  and  II,  Section  IX,  Visitor  Management. 

Access  to  Pony  Express  route  is  excellent  provided  by  Highways  50, 
95,  and  93.   Peak  average  daily  vehicle  count  at  select  locations 
in  1973  were: 


Kingsbury  Grade  4400 

Genoa  485 

Carson  City  7000 

Dayton  2000 

Alternate  95  near  crossing  1060 

Highway  95  near  crossing  1550 

Sand  Mountain  495 

Cold  Springs  450 

Near  Austin  440 

Highway  51  crossing  115 

Schell  Creek  590 
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C.  Recreation  Use 

Existing  recreation  use  specifically  following  the  Pony  Express 
route  would  be  less  than  500  visits  a  year. 

Use  at  specific  sites  along  the  route  presently  developed  are: 

1.  Genoa  13,774  visits  1973;  13,395  visits  1972. 

2.  Fort  Churchill  43,540  visits  1973;  42,966  visits  1972. 
These  two  areas  are  existing  Nevada  State  Historic  Monuments. 

Projected  use  with  the  trail  marked  and  interpretation  is 
10,000  visits  a  year.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  number  of 
four  wheel  drive  vehicles  in  Nevada  and  California.  Also  an 
estimated  80%  of  the  route  is  passable  with  a  four  wheel  drive 
vehicle. 

Anticipated  visitation  at  the  two  waysides  is  based  on  an  estimated 
5%  of  the  vehicles  traveling  the  highway  will  stop  to  read  the 
historic  messages.  Using  this  percentage  we  can  expect: 

Cold  Springs  -  450  cars/day  x  3  people/car  x  365  x  .05  =  24,600  visits, 
Egan  Canyon  -  590  cars/day  x  3  people/car  x  365  x  .05  =  32,300  visits. 

D.  Factors  Negatively  Effecting  Recreation  Use 

Weather  will  probably  effect  use  on  the  route  worst  of  all — 
hot  and  dry  in  mid  summer  and  snow  in  the  winter. 

Lack  of  water  is  also  a  draw-back  to  trail  users. 
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IV.  Management  Analysis 

A.   Recreation  Opportunities 

There  are  420  miles  of  Pony  Express  route  in  Nevada.  Approximately 
330  miles  or  80%  are  on  national  resource  lands. 

This  management  plan  is  limited  to  the  cultural  values  found  along 
the  Pony  Express  route,  with  emphasis  given  to  the  Pony  Express  route 
(  At  this  time,  all  research  time  is  being  given  to  the  Pony  Express. 

1 .   General  History 

Under  a  normal  recreation  management  plan,  all  recreation 
resource  opportunities  would  be  analysed  in  this  section. 
However,  for  this  project  only  the  cultural  values  are  being 
coordinated  on  an  interim  basis.  This  is  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  bicentennial  program  and  the  direction  dictated  by 
Congress  through  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  Pony 
Express  actions. 

Further,  the  presentations  of  the  historic  opportunities 
found  along  the  XP*  route  are  separated  from  this  section 
as  an  addendum  to  the  Management  Plan.  This  is  specifically 
done  to  allow  easy  copying  of  the  Historic  Data  when  we  receive 
requests  from  the  public. 

The  Management  Map  and  Overlays  at  the  end  of  the  report  can  be 
easily  reproduced  at  the  Nevada  State  Office  if  you  should 
desire  additional  copies. 

*  Pony  Express 
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V.   Program  Goals 
Overall  Goals 

a.  To  provide  the  public  with  an  interpretation  of  the  Pony  Express 
by  July  1,  1976. 

b.  To  provide  a  visible  means  for  the  public  to  follow  the  Pony 
Express  via  foot,  horse  or  vehicle  by  the  most  practical  existing 
roads  and  trails. 

General  Goals :  Following  are  the  broad  program  goals.  Specific 
objectives  can  be  found  under  management  zone,  Section  VI. 

a.  Preserve  the  Pony  Express  Trail  for  its  significant  historical  value 
by  physically  and  interpretatively  protecting  cultural  values. 

b.  Nominate  the  trail  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Trail  System  if  there 
is  public  support  for  such  a  program.  Because  the  procedure  for 

for  such  nominations  is  usually  long-term,  there  is  little  hope 
of  having  the  trail  designated  a  National  Scenic  Trail  by  1976. 

c.  Provide  for  the  public  use  and  interpretation  of  this  420  mile 
segment  through  Nevada  by  June  30,  1976,  80%  of  which  is  on 
national  resource  lands. 

d.  Schedule  a  re-enactment  of  the  Pony  Express  ride  along  the  trail 
as  part  of  the  Bicentennial  commemoration.  We  are  in  contact 
with  a  group  appointed  by  the  Bicentennial  Commission  who  plan  to 
stage  a  cross-country  ride  and  will  use  the  Pony  Express  Trail 
across  Nevada.  We  are  working  to  coordinate  this  group's  plans 
with  ours. 

e.  Seek  a  coordinated  Bureau-wide  program  between  affected  States  to 
formulate  a  common  management  plan  (a  long-term  future  work  plan) 
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for  the  Pony  Express  Trail  by  May  1,  1976. 

f.  Physically  interpret  two  Pony  Express  Stations  prior  to  June  30,  1976. 

g.  Publish  a  self -guiding  tour  brochure  of  the  Pony  Express  Trail. 

The  brochure  would  also  contain  interpretative  and  safety  information. 

h.   Mark  the  Pony  Express  Trail  with  approximately  500  concrete  markers 

and  wood  posts  across  Nevada  and  sign  the  station  sites  by  June  30,  1976, 

i.   Construct  and  program  two  interpretative  transmitting  stations  along 
the  trail.  These  small  transmitting  units  would  enable  a  driver  or 
someone  with  a  radio  within  range  to  tune  into  a  specific  channel 
and  receive  recorded  messages  about  the  Pony  Express  Trail. 

j .   Lastly,  we  envision  a  culminating  event  such  as  exchanging  a  letter 
from  our  Governor  to  the  President  via  a  Pony  Express  rider. 
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VI.  Management  Zones:  management  contemplated  along  the  Pony  Express  route 
to  reach  the  goals  as  stated  in  Section  V,  page  1-8,  will  be  expressed 
by  type  mapping  the  route  into  an  identifiable  zone  as  defined  below. 
Management  prescriptions  for  each  zone  are  found  in  Section  VII, 

A.  Travel  Zone 

This  zone  fellows  the  Pony  Express  routes  between  sites  or  events 
on  the  route.  This  zone  follows  the  exact  route  where  a  person 
will  be  able  to  follow  the  Pony  Express  route.  The  management 
maps  also  show  recommended  travel  routes  where  the  exact  route  can't 
be  followed  by  ORV. 

B.  Development  Zones 

Locations  where  facilities  will  be  placed.  This  can  be  public  use, 
administrative  or  commercial. 

Public  use:  locations  for  day  use,  overnight  or  interpretative 

facilities. 

Administrative :  locations  for  Federal  facilities  to  maintain, 
operate  and  administer  the  route,  developments  and  use. 

Commercial:  locations  for  commercial  facilities  and  services 
developed  and  operated  by  private  investment,  for  example 
horse  rental. 

C.  Cultural  Zone 

Locations  where  specific  sites  or  events  occurred  that  are  related 
to  the  Pony  Express  and  are  of  historical  or  archaeological 
interest  to  the  public. 
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D.   Cooperative  Zone 

Locations  or  acres  under  private,  State  or  other  ownership,  where 
Bureau  actions  will  effect  the  management  of  other  land  owners  or 
agencies. 
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VII.  Management  Zones  Prescriptions 

Following  are  the  descriptions,  objectives,  problems,  functional 
requirements  and  resource  use  for  each  management  zone  along  the  Pony 
Express  route.  The  recommended  actions  to  meet  the  functional  require- 
ments are  found  under  Section  VIII  Management  Design  and  Actions. 

A.   Travel  Zone 

1 .  Description 

This  is  the  largest  zone  and  represents  the  route  of  travel 
where  people  will  be  moving  to  the  next  site  or  event  along 
the  XP  for  additional  information.  The  zone  follows  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  route  the  Pony  Express  rider  would  have  used, 
and  where  the  public  can  follow  with  an  ORV. 

Management  maps  at  the  rear  of  the  report  show  this  zone  in 
blue.  This  zone  will  be  determined  by  an  on-the-ground 
examination  and  brought  through  the  planning  system.  Average 
width  is  estimated  to  be  about  1/4  mile  each  side  of  the 
Pony  Express  route.  The  purpose  is  to  manage  this  area  to 
protect  the  aesthetical  integrity  for  the  public  to  enjoy  and 
relive  the  conditions  of  1860. 

2.  Objective 

a.  Move  people  between  sites  or  events. 

b.  Assure  the  public  is  confident  that  they  are  on  the  route. 

c.  That  the  environment  will  be  as  near  as  possible  to 
natural  conditions. 

d.  Allow  the  public  access  as  near  to  the  actual  XP  as 
possible. 

e.  Manage  an  area  for  its  scenic  enjoyment. 
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3.  Problems  Reaching  Objective 

Problems  that  will  need  management  action  are: 

a.  Some  of  the  route  has  not  been  authenticated  to  be  sure 
of  its  location. 

b.  Some  of  the  route  is  no  longer  visible  while  some 
is  covered  by  major  and  secondary  highways. 

c.  Range  cattle  and  fire  destroy  route  wood  posts. 

d.  Many  sections  of  the  route  have  intervening  roads  that 
confuse  the  public  as  to  which  route  is  actually  the 
Pony  Express. 

e.  Some  of  the  route  is  in  private  ownership. 

f .  No  ORV  access  is  developed  or  possible  over  some 
sections  of  the  trail. 

g.  Increased  use  will  well  increase  the  chance  for  man- 
caused  fires  as  people  will  be  camping  and  smoking 
while  using  the  trail.  Some  of  the  route  is  not  on 
the  transportation  plan  and  never  was  constructed. 
Therefore,  maintenance  cannot  be  scheduled  due  to 
manual  guidelines  and  maintenance  standards. 

h.   Vandals  will  destroy,  remove,  or  deface  posts  and 

markers  causing  location  confusion, 
i.   Estimated  $10,000  available  for  reaching  this  objective. 

4.  Function  Requirement 

a.  Provide  historic  research  to  authenticate  the  trail 
location. 

b.  Establish  a  highway  program  to  mark  the  Pony  Express 
route  for  highway  high  speed  interpretation. 
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c0  Provide  a  system  of  permanent  trail  markers  which  the 
public  can  follow  that  cannot  be  destroyed  by  fire  or 
pushed  over  by  cattle. 

d.  Sign  the  trail  with  inexpensive  material  where  signs  are 
needed  closer  than  5  miles  apart  to  correct  vandalism 
problems  through  maintenance. 

e.  Provide  a  continual  route  for  the  public  to  follow  as 
close  to  the  actual  route  as  possible. 

f .  Provide  legal  access  through  other  agency  or  privately 
owned  lands. 

g.  Provide  a  method  of  informing  the  public  which  way  to 
go  when  the  route  is  physically  or  legally  blocked. 

h.   Increase  fire  awareness  (patrol)  along  Pony  Express  route. 

i.   Develop  an  approved  standard  for  ORV  trails  that  can  be 
used  for  ORV  trails  on  the  District's  transportation 
plan.  Provide  maintenance  to  this  standard. 

5.   Resource  Uses 

Resource  utilization  can  take  place  as  long  as  the  visual 
integrity  is  not  altered  permanently.  The  base  line  to  be 
used  to  judge  visual  integrity  will  be  a  near-natural  looking 
environment  and  where  management  activity  changes  should  not 
be  evident  or  change  the  basic  elements  of  line,  form,  color 
or  texture. 

Access  will  remain  unrestricted  in  all  resource  actions. 
Where  access  has  been  restricted  by  BLM  action,  steps  will 
be  taken  to  re-establish  free  and  uninhibited  public  movement — 
(fences  will  be  allowed  with  gates). 
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The  public  will  be  able  to  travel  along  the  route  via  any 
means  —  foot,  animal  or  mechanical.  They  will  be  able  to  camp 
anywhere  along  the  route  they  wish  although  no  facilities 
will  be  provided.  Administrative  access  will  continue  for 
our  vehicles  to  carry  out  management  needs,  fire  suppression 
and  visitor  assistance. 


B.   Development  Zones 
1.   Public  Use: 

a.   Description 


Only  two  public  use  areas  are  presently  planned. 
Although  additional  facilities  are  contemplated,  these 
are  covered  under  the  Cultural  Zone. 

The  two  public  use  areas  are  wayside  rest  areas  along 
major  highways.  They  are  Cold  Creek  and  Egan  Canyon. 
These  sites  were  chosen  because  of  their  proximity  to 
major  highways  and  the  high  number  of  cultural  values 
that  can  be  interpreted.  The  locations  were  also 
selected  because  of  their  further  east  and  west  location 
along  the  Pony  Express  route  on  major  highways  and  under 
BLM  ownership. 

These  sites  are  shown  in  green  in  the  management  map 
at  the  rear  of  the  report. 

b.   Objective 

I.  Relate  the  Bicentennial  ceremony  to  the  public. 
II.   Interpret  the  history  of  the  Pony  Express  to  as  many 
people  as  possible,  safely,  without  actually  leaving 
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the  highway  proper. 
III.   Inform  the  public  that  the  trail  is  available  and 
encourage  their  use  of  the  Pony  Express  route. 
Inform  the  public  what  types  of  transportation  are 
recommended  on  the  Pony  Express  route. 

IV.   Interpret  the  local  area  history. 

V.  Provide  a  convenient  and  pleasant  area  where  highway 
travelers  can  refresh  themselves. 

c.  Problems  Reaching  Objectives 

I.  No  areas  exist  to  place  interpretative  displays.  Sun, 
heat,  and  wind  discourage  people  from  leaving  their 
vehicles. 
II.  Public  doesn't  know  what  to  look  for  should  they 
choose  to  follow  the  Pony  Express  route. 
III.  Cultural  values  are  subtle  and  public  can't  see  or 
won't  understand  them. 
IV.  Locations  selected  are  remote,  have  no  shade  cover, 

or  water. 
V.  The  sun  bleaches  and  dries  material  used  for  inter- 
pretive displays. 
VI.  Sites  will  be  exposed  to  malicious  vandalism  in  remote 
locations. 
VII.  Estimate  $15,000  available  for  reaching  this 
objective  in  FY  75. 

d.  Functional  Requirements 

I.  Provides  an  area  where  vehicles  can  leave  the  highway 
and  safely  park. 
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II.  Separate  vehicle  parking  from  an  area  designed  for 
interpretive  displays. 
III.  Provide  shelter  for  people  to  read  displays  and 
protect  displays  from  the  sun  and  wind. 
IV.  Provide  a  legal  location  for  the  wayside. 
V.  Provide  facilities  for  the  public  to  relieve  and 
refresh  themselves — for  example,  restrooms  and 
drinking  fountains . 
VI.  Provide  day  use  facilities  close  to  vehicles,  but 
away  from  interpretive  displays. 
VII.  Consider  means  of  providing  a  cooler,  sun  protected 
area  for  day  use.  First  priority  will  be  natural 
cover. 
VIII.  Encourage  the  public  to  use  the  Pony  Express  route 
by  incorporating  messages  into  historic  displays. 
IX.   Interpret  the  local  as  well  as  the  general  history 
of  the  area  through  specially  designed  displays. 
X.   Develop  confidence  in  the  public  who  wish  to  follow 
the  trail  by  using  some  visual  means  of  tying  the 
wayside  to  the  trail — a  common  logo  is  suggested. 
XI.  Through  visual  display  explain  what  the  user  should 
look  for  if  interested  in  following  the  trail. 
XII.   Inform  the  public  that  travel  on  the  Pony  Express 
is  recommended  for  only  four  wheel  drive,  horses, 
or  on  foot. 
XIII.  Design  of  the  facilities  will  consider  natural 

landscape  characteristics  of  the  area.  Material, 
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color,  and  design  should  incorporate  natural  envi- 
ronmental characteristics  as  much  as  possible. 
XIV.   Structural  design  should  be  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand normal  people  use  and  minor  vandalism,, 

e.   Resource  Use 

These  sites  will  be  withdrawn  from  land  disposal  laws, 
R  §  PP,  mining  and  mineral  leasing.   These  areas  will  be 
dedicated  to  public  use  and  withdrawn  to  protect 
government  investments. 

No  resource  use  will  be  allowed  that  will  destroy  the 
integrity  of  the  area.  Base  line  for  judging  impacts 
will  be  a  near-natural  appearing  environment. 

The  public  will  be  able  to  use  these  areas  as  day  use 
areas  and  will  be  discouraged  from  camping  overnight. 

2.  Administrative  Zone 

Prescription  -  none.  No  administrative  facilities  are 

contemplated  at  this  time.  All  administration,  operation, 

and  maintenance  will  be  handled  out  of  the  District  or 
area  offices. 

3.  Commercial  Zone 

Prescription  -  none.  No  commercial  zones  are  contemplated 
at  this  time. 

C.   Cultural  Zone 

Wherever  events  or  sites  are  found  that  are  of  interest  to  the 
public,  these  locations  will  be  interpreted  for  the  public  on 
the  site  or  the  most  convenient  location.   To  find  the  location  of 
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zones,  reference  should  be  made  to  historic  section  and  site 
numbers  that  tie  to  the  management  maps  at  the  rear  of  this 
report,  with  the  cultural  zones  shown  in  spotted  orange. 

1.  Objective 

a.  Protect  specific  historic  and  archaeological  values 
from  destruction. 

b.  Provide  interpretation  of  the  historic  and  archaeological 
values. 

c.  Provide  an  explanation  of  the  reason  for  protecting  and 
preserving  the  historic  and  archaeological  values. 

d.  Provide  facilities  for  people  to  properly  use  the  areas. 

2.  Problems 

a.  Most  of  the  cultural  values  are  too  subtle  and  impossible 
for  the  general  public  to  recognize. 

b.  Some  people  want  to  collect  items  of  interest  even  though 
it  is  against  the  law. 

c.  Areas  are  remote  and  have  no  facilities  and  no  feasible 
management  technique  to  protect  cultural  values  and  the 
environment  from  public  use  destruction. 

3.  Functional  Requirement 

a.   Provide  visual  displays  that: 

1.  Identify  the  cultural  value. 

2.  Interpret  the  cultural  interest  of  each  area. 

3.  Map  the  specifics  of  each  area. 

4.  Tie  the  area  to  other  displays  and  waysides  for 
public  confidence  and  theme  consistency  across  the 
State. 
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5.   Lead  the  public  from  one  cultural  zone  to  another 
with  confidence. 

b.  Provide  facilities  to  aid  the  public  in  cultural  and 
environmental  protection,  such  as  restrooms  and  Antiquities 
Act  notification. 

c.  Physically  protect  all  significant  cultural  values  from 
vandalism  and  environmental  damage  (erosion  and  fire) . 

d.  Manage  these  areas  to  protect  the  historic  resources 

and  integrity  through  formal  action  and  resource  coordination, 

4.   Resource  Use 

No  resource  use  will  be  allowed  that  will  destroy  the  integrity 
of  the  site.  Baseline  for  judging  impacts  will  be  what  the 
site  looked  like  during  its  use  or  happening. 

The  public  will  be  encouraged  to  visit,  and  study  the  area. 
Hopefully,  some  stations  can  be  developed  to  allow  the  public 
to  use  the  site  as  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  1861. 

D„   Cooperative  Zone 

1.  Description 

Due  to  the  location  and  the  physical  improvement,  many  of  the 
Pony  Express  stations  and  the  route  are  presently  under 
private  ownership  or  other  agency  management.  Liability 
and  public  disconcern  prevent  private  owners  from  allowing 
free  access. 

2.  Objective 

Provide  the  public  with  an  opportunity  to  follow  the  trail 
along  its  entirety  and  access  to  all  interesting  cultural 
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values.  The  management  maps  show  areas  in  orange. 

3.  Problem 

BLM  has  no  control  over  management  of  values  that  are  of 
interest  to  the  public  and  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Pony 
Express  experience  that  are  under  others'  management. 

4.  Functional  Requirements 

Obtain  cooperative  use,  or  legal  control  on  all  cultural 
values  identified  by  this  zone  for  public  utilization. 

5.  Resource  Use 

Where  there  are  no  conflicting  use  problems  with  owners 
or  agencies,  use  will  be  the  same  as  with  the  Travel  Zone. 
On  areas  where  use  may  conflict  with  owners'  wishes,  attempts 
to  obtain  by  cooperative  agreements  or  easements  for  the 
public  the  right  to  visit  the  area  or  pass  through  but  not 
stay. 

Increased  use  along  the  trail  will  increase  the  chances  for 
man-caused  fires  and  destruction  of  private  property. 
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VIII.  Management  Designs  or  Actions 

This  section  is  intended  to  show  the  concept  design  or  management  action 
that  is  recommended  to  meet  the  objectives  and  functional  requirements 
as  stated  in  Section  VII,  Management  Zone  Prescriptions. 

A.   Travel  Zone 

1.   Facilities 

a.  Time  will  be  planned  to  research  the  historical  record 
to  authenticate  our  actions  before  the  field  season  of 
1975.  The  historic  section  of  the  plan  is  the  result 
of  this  research. 

b.  High  speed  signs  will  be  placed  along  the  side  of  major 
and  secondary  highways  where  the  XP  route  meets  and 
parallels  each  other.  Points  to  be  marked  are  only  where 
they  intersect  and  depart  and  exceeds  a  parallel  distance 
of  10  miles. 

c.  Natural  unpainted  concrete  posts  (see  Section  XII  and 
appendix  for  detail  design)  will  be  placed  at  private, 
other  agency,  and  select  geologic  locations  along  the 
side  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  XP  route.  These 
markers  will  be  placed  so  they  are  visible  from  the 
route  and  three  feet  out  of  the  ground. 

d.  Cedar  posts  will  be  placed  alongside  and  as  near  the 
XP  as  possible.  These  wood  posts  will  be  placed  at 
intervals  between  the  concrete  markers  so  the  public 
will  know  they  are  on  the  XP  at  all  times.  Wherever 
junctions  exist  with  the  XP,  two  wood  posts  will  be 
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placed,  one  on  each  side  of  the  intervening  road, 
marking  the  XP  so  the  public  will  visually  know  what 
route  to  take  to  stay  on  the  XP.  Each  post  will  be 
marked  on  opposite  sides  with  only  "XP"  brands.  These 
brands  will  face  up  and  down  the  trail. 

e.  The  markers  and  posts  will  be  maintained  annually  to 
guarantee  confidence  in  the  marking  system  and  public 
enjoyment. 

f .  The  historic  research  will  be  linked  to  the  ground  by 
on-the-ground  survey. 

g.  Until  legal  access  is  acquired,  provide  directional 
signs  for  the  public  to  follow  that  will  enable  them 
to  go  around  blocked  access.  These  sections  of 
recommended  travel  (see  management  map)  will  be  signed 
throughout  so  the  public  won't  get  lost.  Signs  will 
be  wood-routed  directions  easily  recognized  (with  XP 
logo) . 

h.   When  physical  access  is  blocked,  the  same  signing  will 
be  followed  as  recommended  in  fg'  above. 

2.   Management 

a.   Establish  public  access  that  will  be  dedicated  and 

retained  for  permanent  public  use.  Place  zone  on  District 
Transportation  Plan  as  an  ORV  trail.  A  new  maintenance 
standard  will  be  developed  that  recognizes  the  need  of 
ORV  experience  and  capabilities  and  at  the  same  time 
protects  the  soil  and  water  from  excessive  erosion. 
Utilization  of  water  bar,  side  slope  roads,  and  punching 
will  be  emphasized. 
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b.  Designate  a  corridor  (the  travel  zone)  as  a  scenic  zone. 

c.  Nominate  the  route  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places. 

d.  Nominate  the  route  as  a  study  trail  under  the  National 
Scenic  and  Recreation  Trail  System. 

e.  Purchase  or  use  cooperative  agreements  to  acquire  scenic 
easements  through  other  agency  or  privately  owned  lands. 

f .  Management  will  maintain  the  areas  existing  landscape 
character.  Change  may  be  allowed  and  evident  but  must 
remain  subordinate  to  the  existing  composition  and 
character.  Changes  in  the  basic  elements,  (form,  line, 
color,  texture)  may  be  evident  in  the  management  activity. 
However,  the  changes  should  remain  subordinate  to  the 
visual  strength  of  the  existing  character.  A  management 
activity  may  repeat  the  basic  elements  which  are  dominant 
in  the  landscape  and  may  visually  change  the  essential 
quality  of  the  existing  dominant  elements  (pattern, 
intensity,  amount).   However,  these  changes  must  be 
visually  subordinate  to  the  strength  of  the  characteristic 
landscape. 

B.   Development  Zone 

Only  two  development  zones  are  programmed  for  action  under  the 
Bicentennial  funding.  These  sites  are  the  waysides  at  Cold  Spring 
and  Egan  Canyon  Waysides. 

Management  designs  have  been  developed  by  DSC.  The  blue  prints 
designs  or  interpretation  suggestions  are  found  in  Section  XII, 
Support  Needs,  and  the  appendix.  These  designs  will  not 
be  repeated  here. 


Management  actions  are: 

1 .  Facilities 

a.  Implement  DSC  designs. 

b.  Program  for  water,  day  use,  restroom  facilities. 

c.  Landscape  wayside  areas  to  provide  an  inviting  environment 
w  with  trees,  shrubs  and  shelters. 

d.  Use  interpretational  techniques  developed  by  DSC  through 
contract  with  consultant. 

e.  Place  one  of  each  of  the  wood  posts  and  concrete  markers 
at  the  waysides  with  a  sign  informing  the  public  where 
they  are  and  where  they  can  be  found. 

2.  Management 

a.   Management  will  maintain  the  areas  existing  landscape 
character.  Change  may  be  allowed  and  evident  but  must 
remain  subordinate  to  the  existing  composition  and 
character.  Changes  in  the  basic  elements,  (form,  line, 
color,  texture)  may  be  evident  in  the  management  activity. 
However,  the  changes  should  remain  subordinate  to  the 
visual  strength  of  the  existing  character.  A  management 
activity  may  repeat  the  basic  elements  which  are  dominant 
in  the  landscape  and  may  visually  change  the  essential 
quality  of  the  existing  dominant  elements  (pattern 
intensity  amount).  However,  these  changes  must  be 
visually  subordinate  to  the  strength  of  the  characteristic 
landscape. 
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C.   Cultural  Zone 

1.   Facilities 


No  on- the -ground  design  has  been  accomplished.  These  will  be 
done  on  a  site  by  site  basis  and  added  to  this  RMP  as  they  are 
done. 

Conceptually,  each  zone  will  have  the  following  facilities: 

a.  Positive  Protection  Sign  (example  below). 

b.  Interpretive  Sign  (example  below). 

c.  Federal  Antiquities  Poster. 

d.  Verification  Register  (see  visitor  management  section). 

e.  Fencing  (only  as  a  last  resort). 

f.  Stabilization. 

g.  Partial  re-establishment  (defined  below). 

h.   Environmental  protection  (fire  $  sanitation). 

Priority  is  recommended  for  sites  with  some  physical  evidence 
remaining  for  the  public  to  relate  to. 

Following  is  additional  explanation  of  what  is  contemplated 

with  each  item  listed  above: 

a.   Positive  Protection  Sign 

Signs  with  wording  that  appeals  to  the  readers  to  leave 
the  site  as  they  find  it  using  a  positive  approach. 
Suggested  wording  would  be: 
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The  Pony  Express  era  is  represented  here.  Please  do  not 
excavate  or  remove  any  items.  We  especially  want  to  be  able 
to  study  and  tell  you  what  1860  was  like.  Then  everybody 
can  enjoy  A  TRUE  NEVADA  HERITAGE  in  its  original  setting. 


LOGO       U.S.  Department  of  Interior       BLM 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 


This  sign  will  be  set  at  a  30°  to  45°  angle  along  with, 
as  a  cluster,  the  interpretational  signs  discussed  next. 

2.   Interpretational  Signs 

Signs,  as  many  as  necessary,  to  tell  the  history  of  the  area 
and  site.  Three  types  of  signs  will  be  used.  Primary  signs 
are  to  be  placed  where  people  can  read  them  from  their  cars, 
clustered  for  easy  reference.  These  signs  could  be:   one 
with  a  historic  story  or  message  less  than  100  words,  one 
with  a  site  map  and/or  one  of  an  artistic  drawing  of  a 
structure.  Secondary  signs  will  be  placed  throughout  the  area 
pointing  out  specifics,  sort  of  a  self- guided  tour.  The  third 
type  of  sign  will  be  to  inform  the  visitor  where  the  next 
interpretive  message  is  east  and  west  and  encourage  them  to 
visit  that  area.  The  concrete  and  wood  trail  markers  and 
posts  should  be  explained  wherever  a  visitor  could  first  visit 
an  interpretive  site  or  wayside. 

All  signs  will  use  the  color,  material,  and  theme  suggested 
by  DSC  through  the  consultant  contract.  This  will  tie  all 
displays  together  for  consistency  and  confidence  for  visitor 
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enjoyment  and  identity. 

3.  Federal  Antiquities  Poster 

The  standard  yellow  and  black,  metal  poster  is  the  warning 
and  notification  of  the  1906  Antiquities  Act.  This  sign  will 
be  placed  in  a  conspicuous  location  away  from  the  other  signs. 
More  than  one  of  these  may  be  used  if  necessary. 

4.  Verification  Register 

This  is  a  simple  device  for  the  public  to  register  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  to  the  site.  The  visitor  management 
section  explains  the  concept  behind  this  register  and  a 
program  for  certification  of  merit. 

5.  Fencing 

Fencing  will  be  placed  around  the  site  only  if  it  can  be  done 
without  destroying  the  integrity  of  the  resource  or  as  a  last 
measure  if  other  protective  techniques  fail. 

A  fence  is  being  installed  around  Fort  Pierce  using  a  design 
of  iron  rod  and  rail  customarily  seen  around  grave  yards. 

6.  Stabilization 

Where  there  is  physical  evidence  left  of  a  Pony  Express  structure 
professional  stabilization  will  be  accomplished.   This  will  be 
limited  to  preventing  further  deterioration.  Actions  will  only 
be  taken  after  advice  is  gained  from  professional  sources. 

7.  Re-establishment 

Partial  re-establishment  will  be  taken  at  some  sites  where  there 
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is  high  public  contact.  What  is  suggested  for  re- establishment  is 
rehabilitation  of  a  facility  to  a  point  where  the  public  can  fully 
understand  what  was  there.  We  do  not  foresee  any  complete  re- 
construction. For  example,  a  building's  walls  will  be  excavated 
to  form  an  outline,  a  section  of  corral  fence  replaced,  or  brush 
removed  from  compound  areas . 

8.   Environmental  Protection 

It  may  be  advisable  to  provide  primitive  facilities  at  sites  to 
protect  the  area  from  fire  and  human  waste  pollution.   It  can 
be  anticipated  that  people  will  camp  at  station  areas.  There- 
fore, simple  fire  rings  and  single  unit  privies  will  be  needed. 

To  provide  these  facilities,  a  site  should  be  located  away  from, 
but  within  sight,  of  the  Pony  Express  feature.  Signs  should 
encourage  camp  site  use  instead  of  Pony  Express  site. 
Development  of  water  will  be  acceptable  if  at  all  possible. 

2 .   Management 

a.   Cultural  zone  will  be  designated  recreation  sites  under  CFR  Part 

2070.  These  sites  will  be  dedicated  to  a  use  that  will  protect  the 
historic  values  by  recognizing  them  as  having  the  priority  over  the 
other  resource  uses.  This  does  not  mean  exclusive  recreation  but 
other  uses  will  be  allowed  if  they  do  not  change  the  historical 
theme  of  the  area.  This  can  be  done  if  changes  in  any  of  the 
basic  elements,  form,  line,  color  or  texture  are  not  evident  in 
management  activities.  A  management  activity  may  repeat  the  basic 
elements  which  are  dominant  in  the  landscape  only  if  this  repetition 
does  not  evidently  change  the  essential  quality  of  the  existing 
elements  (e.g.,  pattern,  intensity,  amount). 
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b.   Nominate  each  site  and  event  along  the  trail  that  related  to 
the  history  of  the  Pony  Express  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 

D.   Cooperative  Zone 

1.  Facilities 

The  only  facilities  contemplated  in  this  zone  is  interpretative 
signs  are  suggested  for  the  cultural  zone. 

2.  Management 

a.  Cooperative  agreements  should  be  developed  with  government 
agencies.  Scenic  easements  should  be  purchased  with 
private  land  owners. 

Where  possible  land  exchanges  should  be  attempted  as  the 
best  approach  to  provide  access  for  the  public. 

b.  Private  land  owners  should  be  encouraged  and  assisted 
by  the  Districts  to  nominate  historic  s,ites  or  event 
areas  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
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IX.     Visitor  Management 

A.  General   Information 

The  Pony  Express  route  and  sites  are  not  accessible  to  the  public 
in  its  entirety.  Some  locations  are  blocked  by  physical  constraints 
while  others  are  legally  blocked.  Therefore,  a  route  of  travel  to 
allow  the  public,  using  4-wheel  drive,  to  cross  the  State  was  needed, 
The  management  map  at  the  end  of  the  report  plots  what  is  called 
recommended  access.  This  route  is  as  near  the  Pony  Express  route 
as  is  practical o 

The  following  tables:   Table  1  lists  stations,  miles,  and  type 

of  access  along  the  Pony  Express  route,  and  Table  II  lists  stations, 

events,  condition  and  ownership. 

B.  Interpretation 

As  mentioned  before,  one  of  the  primary  objectives  is  to  encourage 
the  public  to  follow  the  Pony  Express  route  with  confidence  and 
have  sites  or  events  interpreted  for  their  enjoyment,,  To  accomplish 
this,  DSC  is  supervising  an  interpretive  service  contract  with 
General  Exhibits,  Inc.  The  product  from  this  contract  will  give  us 
theme,  color  styles,  story  lines,  brochures,  logo,  and  a  design 
motif  to  tie  all  three  States  together  to  increase  public  enjoyment. 

When  this  product  is  available  and  approved,  it  will  be  routed  to 
the  Districts  and  will  be  added  to  this  RMP .  Hopefully,  the  General 
Exhibits  product  will: 
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Pony  Express  Route 
Table  I  Carson  City  District 


Station 

Code  # 

1  A 

r  B 

C 

D 

Remarks 

Fridays 

03-01 
03-03 

10 

13 

Auto 

- 

(Paved)  Old  Kingsbury  Grade  is 
blocked  by  private  ownership  and 
criss-crossing  of  the  new  State 
highway,  but  the  new  road  is  near 
the  original  route. 

Genoa 

03-04 
03-05 

12 

12 

Auto 

- 

(Paved)  County  road  near  route. 

Carson  City 

03-06 
03-07 

11 

9 

Auto 

- 

(Paved)  Federal  highway  near  route. 
Actual  route  access  questioned. 

Dayton 

03-08 
03-09 

8 

8 

Auto 

- 

County  Road  (dirt) . 

Reed's 

03-10 
03-11 

13 

13 

Auto 

- 

County  road  (dirt) . 

Ft.  Churchill 

03-12 
03-13 

1 

2 

Auto 

- 

County  road  (paved) . 

Buckland's 

03-14 
03-15 

12 

12 

Auto 

- 

Public  road  (dirt) . 

Hooten  Wells 

03-16 
03-17 

15 

20 

4WD 

- 

Public  road,  but  is  washed  out 
frequently  (dirt) . 

Carson  Sink 

03-18 
03-19 

23 

29 

Auto 

23 

23  miles  of  trail  site  in  which 
no  existing  road  closely  parallels 
the  actual  route.  4WD  access  only. 

Sand  Springs 

03-20 
03-21 

34 

34 

Auto 
&  4WD 

- 

Federal  highway  most  of  the  way. 
4WD  road  into  Cold  Springs  from 
highway. 

Cold  Springs 

03-22 
03-23 

23 

36 

Auto 
§  4WD 

- 

4  miles  of  private  land  block 
12  miles  of  trail  (dirt). 

Edward  Creek 

Private  land  blocking  trail. 

Trail  washed  out — horse  access  only. 

Woodford's 

03-00 
03-27 

17 

17 

Auto 

- 

County  road  (paved) . 

Column  A  -  Miles  between  stations  via  actual  route. 

Column  B  -  Miles  between  stations  via  recommended  access. 

Column  C  -  Type  of  access  (per  B  above):  horse,  motor  bike,  common  auto,  4WD, 

Column  D  -  Ownership  (miles  private)  along  actual  route. 


Table  I  Battle  Mountain  District 


Name 


Code  # 


Remarks 


Smith  Creek 

06-100 

Use 

Highway  50 

30 

30 

Reese  River 

06-110 

14 

14 

Auto 

4 

Simpson  Park 

06-120 

16 

30 

Auto 

2 

Dry  Creek 

06-130 

19 

19 

Bike  § 
horse 

1 

Grubbs  Well 

06-140 

4WD 

1 

Roberts  Creek  06-150 
Sulphur  Springs  06-160 
Diamond  Springs  06-170 


14  14 
16  16 
13   13 


4WD  1 
4WD  1 
4WD    3 


Blocked  by  private  land.  Actual 

route  4WD  only. 

Actual  route  thru  USFS.  Good  road. 

Actual  Route  washed  out  thru  canyon. 

Summer/fall  access  only.  Poor, 
washed  out  road. 

Summer/fall  access  only.  Poor 
washed  out  road. 


Poor  road. 

Six  miles  to  District  boundary. 


Table  I  Ely  District 


Name 

Code  # 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Remarks 

Dist.  Line  to 

9.5 

9.5 

Jacobs  Well 

04-200 

11 

11 

4WD 

Ruby 

04-201 

9 

9 

Pickup 

Crosses  small  portion  of 
Humboldt  National  Forest. 

Mountain  Spring 

04-202 

11 

11 

Pickup 

k 

Very  short  detour  around  Ruby. 

Butte 

04-203 

15.5 

15.5 

Pickup 

Egan  Canyon 

04-204 

15 

15 

Pickup 

1 

Schell  Creek 

04-205 

7.5 

7.5 

Pickup 

3 

Spring  Valley 

04-206 

12.5 

13 

Auto 

4 

Short  detour  before  Spring  Valley. 

Antelope  Springs 

04-207 

20 

20 

Pickup 

1 

Short  detour  just  N.  of  Spring 
Valley. 

Utah  State  Line 

Pickup 

1 

Crosses  Goshute  Indian  Reser- 
vation. 

Column  A  -  Miles  between  stations  via  actual  route. 

Column  B  -  Miles  between  stations  via  recommended  access. 

Column  C  -  Type  of  access  (per  B  above):  horse,  motor  bike,  common  auto,  4WD. 

Column  D  -  Ownership  (miles  private)  along  actual  route. 
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Pony  Express  Sites  and  Events 
Table  II  -  Carson  City 


i 


Site  $  Event 


Fridays 

Genoa 

Carson  City 
Dayton 

Reed's 

Ft.  Churchill 

Buck land's 
Hoot en 
Carson  Sink 
Sand  Springs 
Cold  Springs 

Ambush  Area 
Smith  Creek 


Code  # 


03-01 

03-04 

03-06 
03-08 

03-10 
03-12 

03-14 
03-16 
03-18 
03-20 
03-22 

03-24 


Present  Condition 


Original  blacksmith  shop  still 
standing. 

Site  of  station  is  now  a  vacant 
lot. 

Site  is  on  a  City  block. 

One  site  is  a  borrow  pit; 
other  site  is  near  the  Union 
Hotel.  No  original  remains. 

Nothing  remains. 

The  stopping  place  here 
(headquarters  bldg.)  is  still 
standing  among  other  ruins. 

No  original  remains. 

Original  rock  ruins  remain. 

Nothing  remains. 

Original  rock  foundation  remains 

Substantially  intact,  original 
ruins  remain. 

Aspen  grove  is  still  there. 

No  original  ruins  remain. 


Ownership 


Private 

State  Park 

Private 
Private 

Private 
State  Park 

Private 

Public 

Reclamation  withdrawal 

Private 

Public 

Public 
Private 
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Pony  Express  Sites  and  Events 
Table  II  Battle  Mountain 


•> 


Site  $  Event 

Code  # 

Present  Condition 

Ownership 

Reese  River 

06-110 

Unknown . 

Private 

Simpson  Park 

06-120 

Old  buildings- -origin  unknown. 

Private 

Dry  Creek 

06-130 

Old  buildings--origin  unknown. 

Private 

Grubba  Well 

06-140 

Some  original  structures  and 

Private  -  possibly 

later  structures 

exchange 

Roberts  Creek 

06-150 

Unknown . 

Private 

Sulphur  Springs 

06-160 

Unknown. 

Private 

Diamond  Springs 

06-170 

Unknown . 

Private 

Pony  Express  Sites  and  Events 
Table  II  Ely 


Site  §  Event 

Code  # 

Present  Condition 

Ownership 

Jacobs  Well 

04-200 

Poor- -foundation  only. 

Public 

Ruby 

04-201 

Fair- -foundations  §  debris. 

Private 

Mountain  Springs 

04-202 

Unable  to  locate. 

Private 

Butte 

04-203 

Fair- -Chimney  §  foundation. 

Public 

E  gan  Canyon 

04-204 

Unable  to  locate. 

Public 

Fort  Pierce 
Graveyard 

04-208 

Good- -4  graves,  headstones 
still  standing. 

Public 

Georgetta  Cabin 

04-209 

Good- -cabin  without  roof 

Public 

Schell  Creek 
(Fort  Schellbourne) 

04-205 

Excellent 

Private 

Spring  Valley 

04-206 

Unable  to  locate—have  been  told 
it  was  moved. 

Private 

Antelope  Springs 

04-207 

Unable  to  locate. 

Private 

Egan  Canyon  Wayside 
Exhibit 

04-210 



200'  highway  right- 
of-way 
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1.  Provide  the  guidance  and  direction  necessary  for  the 
development  of  detailed  construction  drawings  and 
specifications  for  the  interpretive  developments  to 
be  placed  at  the  waysides. 

2.  Provide  a  common  interpretive  and  design  thread  between 
all  the  sites  developed  along  the  Pony  Express  route. 
The  idea  of  a  "you  are  here"  map  display  is  being  worked 
on  as  the  central  interpretive  media. 

3.  Trail  logo  (symbol  associating  Bicentennial  and  Pony 
Express) . 

4.  Brochure  concept  for  the  entire  trail  across  Nevada,  Utah 
and  Wyoming. 

5.  Exhibits  (theme,  sketch,  text,  materials). 

6.  Radio  transmitter  stations  (theme,  text,  locations,  and 
recommended  equipment) . 

7.  Support  facilities  (such  as  ramadas,  ramps,  towers, 
telescopes) . 

Two  levels  of  display  media  are  planned:  one  for  waysides 
and  the  other  at  each  site  or  event  area. 
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Wayside  displays,  as  mentioned  in  the  development  zone  section, 
will  be  rest  stops  along  major  highways.  The  number  of  displays 
will  be  about  four  panels.  The  displays  will  interpret  the 
history  of  the  Pony  Express  through  text,  diagram,  and  replicas  on 
a  major  panel.   Local  history  will  be  told,  using  lesser  panels. 
The  total  scheme  will  be  tied  together  by  color,  material  and  style, 

The  other  displays  will  be  at  the  cultural  zones  or  where  an 
interesting  site  or  event  can  be  interpreted.  Displays  will  be 
2  to  3  panels,  and  are  discussed  in  Section  VIII  C. 

To  monument  the  Pony  Express  route,  permanently  mark  it,  and 
develop  confidence  in  the  visitor  following  it,  markers  and 
posts  will  be  deployed  along  the  Pony  Express  route.  Markers 
will  be  gray  concrete  monuments.  These  will  be  placed  at 
prominent  geologic  features,  such  as  mountain  passes  and  washes, 
private  land  boundaries,  and  boundaries  of  other  agencies'  lands. 
Estimated  average  spacing — one  every  five  miles.  Design  of 
this  marker  is  found  in  the  Appendix.  Concrete  markers  will 
cost  $15.00  each,  delivered  to  Battle  Mountain,, 

Posts  will  be  branded,  unstained  redwood  placed  between  the 
concrete  markers  at  locations  where  the  visitor  might  become 
confused.  The  brand  being  used  is  "XP"  which  is  the  brand 
used  on  the  Pony  Express  stock. 

In  addition  to  the  posts  and  markers,  13"  by  77"  wood- routed 
signs  will  be  placed  at  all  secondary  highway  crossings.  These 
are  necessary  for  the  higher  speed  traffic. 
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The  possibility  of  a  certificate  program  for  those  people 
who  travel  the  Pony  Express  route  should  be  considered. 
This  program  would  present  a  certificate  of  accomplishment  from 
the  State  Director,  embroidered  patch,  or  similar  device  to 
people  who  travel  the  entire  route  across  Nevada.  The  honor 
system  seems  to  be  the  only  feasible  method  to  administer  the 
program.  A  check  on  accomplishing  the  trip  would  be  made  by 
placing  different  symbol ed  paper  punches  at  selected  interpretive 
displays  across  Nevada,,  As  persons  travel  the  route,  they  could 
punch  a  card  verifying  they  were  at  X  locations.  When  all  punches 
were  gathered,  no  time  constraint,  they  would  submit  it  to  the 
State  Office  for  the  award.   It  is  suggested  that  about  nine 
locations  be  used  for  the  punches „ 

C.   Visitor  Protection 

No  special  visitor  protection  system  is  planned,,  Nowhere  along 
the  trail  will  there  be  extreme  danger.  With  the  trail  marked 
so  it  can  be  found,  any  person  should  be  able  to  walk  out. 

Brochures  developed  for  the  trail  should  have  a  section  on  off- 
highway  trail  safety,,  Such  points  as: 

1.  Travel  in  pairs. 

2.  Carry  water,  axe  and  shovel. 

3.  Walk  out  during  cool  hours. 
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4.  Let  someone  know  where  you're  going. 

5.  When  break-downs  occur,   and  distances  are  great    (depending  on 
your  physical  ability),   don't  rush — take  your  time,  or  stay  in 
the  vicinity  of  your  car. 

D.        Commercial  Services 

Commercial  services  can  be  handled  through  the  towns  located  on 
or  near  the  Pony  Express  route.  All  services  are  provided  to  a 
limited  degree „ 
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X.   Administrative  Management 

Staffing  requirements  are  based  on  maintaining  the  trail  markers, 
interpretive  signs,  and  waysides.  Any  construction  of  additional 
facilities  and  on  the  trail  will  be  justified  by  a  program  package 
submission  from  each  District. 

Maintenance  will  be  by  temporary  crew  work  across  the  State.  Following 
is  manpower  and  man  months  needed  to  maintain  the  trail  posting, 
markers,  and  wayside  facilities: 

No.         Title 


1  Recreation  Tech. 

2  Recreation  Aid 
j,  Supervision 


Grade 

MM's 

Dollars 

GS-5 

4 

@ 

1700  =  6800 

GS-4 

6 

@ 

1500  =  9000 

Existing 

3 

@ 

1700  =  3100 

District 

Personnel 

This  manpower  will  allow  one  crew  of  three  men  to  work  across  the  State 
each  summer,  via  detail  to  each  District  for  one  month. 

Annual  cost  beyond  man-months  will  be: 

a.  $3000  for  brochures  printing  cost  each  year. 

b.  $6000  for  contract  maintenance  of  waysides;  service  3  times  weekly, 

c.  $500  for  material  replacement — sign  posts,  marker  posts,  displays, 
certificate  programs. 
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X.   Administrative  Management 

Staffing  requirements  are  based  on  maintaining  the  trail  markers, 
interpretive  signs,  and  waysides.  Any  construction  of  additional 
facilities  and  on  the  trail  will  be  justified  by  a  program  package 
submission  from  each  District. 

Maintenance  will  be  by  temporary  crew  work  across  the  State.  Following 
is  manpower  and  man  months  needed  to  maintain  the  trail  posting, 
markers,  and  wayside  facilities: 

No.         Title  Grade      MM's      Dollars 

1  Recreation  Tech. 

2  Recreation  Aid 
Supervision 

This  manpower  will  allow  one  crew  of  three  men  to  work  across  the  State 
each  summer,  via  detail  to  each  District  for  one  month. 

Annual  cost  beyond  man-months  will  be: 

a.  $3000  for  brochures  printing  cost  each  year. 

b.  $6000  for  contract  maintenance  of  waysides;  service  3  times  weekly. 

c.  $500  for  material  replacement — sign  posts,  marker  posts,  displays, 
certificate  programs. 


GS-5 

4 

@ 

1700  « 

•■   6800 

GS-4 

6 

@ 

1500  = 

=  9000 

Existing 

3 

8 

1700  = 

=  3100 

District 

Personnel 

• 
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XI.  Multiple  Use  Management 

Multiple  use  management  constraints  will  be  established  through  the 
Planning  System.  At  this  time,  these  are  not  available  as  the 
planning  effort  is  unfinished. 

One  of  the  intents  of  this  management  plan  is  to  allow  each  District 
to  analyze  the  proposed  actions  through  the  Planning  System.  The 
objectives  of  this  plan  will  change  as  these  analyses  are  made  and 
tailored  to  each  District's  needs.   If  possible,  but  not  mandatory, 
will  be  an  effort  to  come  up  with  one  set  of  management  objectives, 
through  one  coordinated  RMP. 
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XII.  General  Development 

A.  Conceptual  Development 
The  conceptual  layout  of  development  is  shown  on  the 
management  map  through  management  zones. 

B.  Development  Sequence 
Broad  development  sequence,  by  priority,  will  be: 

1.  Waysides  -  2  major  sites. 

2.  Trail  marking,  posting  and  signing. 

3.  Recommended  travel  route  signing  for  positive  public  direction. 

4.  Individual  station  development. 

5.  Road  or  trail  construction  (not  included  in  Bicentennial  program) 

C.  Rough  Site  Sketches 
Rough  site  sketches  have  been  developed  for  Cold  Springs  and 
Egan  Canyon  Waysides.  These  prints  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

D.  Development  Plans,  Design  and/or  Blue  Prints 
Denver  Service  Center  has  designed  the  following: 

1.  Wayside  display  ramada  (a  suggested  design  only). 

2.  Concrete  marker. 

3.  Display  interpretive  panels.  The  display  panels  will  be 
provided  by  DSC  when  they  are  finalized. 

E.  Funding 
For  FY  76,  Nevada  received  $38,000*  to  accomplish: 
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1.  Research  (8  MM  @  $1000  =  $8000) 

2.  EAR  (1/2  MM  @  $1200  =  $600) 

3.  RMP  (1/2  MM  @  $1300  =  $650) 

4.  Wayside  gravel  pad  ($6000) 

5.  Wayside  displays  ($6000) 

6.  Wayside  display  mounts  ($2000) 

7.  100  concrete  markers  ($1500) 

8.  300  redwood  posts  with  XP  brand  ($1000) 

9.  Posting,  marking,  and  signing  ($12,250) 

*AWP  cost  spread  estimates  shown  in  parenthesis. 

For  FY  76,  Nevada  will  receive  $33,000.  Accomplishments 
must  be: 

1.  Finish  trail  marking,  posting,  and  signing. 

2.  Finish  waysides  with  signs  and  ramadas. 

3.  Scenic  easements. 

4.  Radio  repeater  interpretive  message. 

5.  Develop  Nevada  Pony  Express  brochure. 

6.  Participate  in  dedication  and  re-run. 
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XIII.   Support  Needs 

A.  Withdrawal  Actions  on  Each  Cultural  and  Development   Zone 

B.  Cooperative  Agreements 

Cooperative  agreements  are  needed  with: 

1.   U.  S.  Forest  Service 

2„   State  Parks 

3o       Indian  Reservations 

4.        Bureau  of  Reclamation 

5  o       State  Highway 

C.  Exchanges 

All  exchanges  will  be  at  District's  discretion  and  capability. 

D.  Scenic  Easements  With  Private  Land  Owners 

Scenic  easements  have  been  programmed  for  and  each  District 
should  pursue  actions  through  NSO  Division  of  Technical 
Services.     Limited  funding  will  be  available  in  FY  76  with 
additional  funding  requested  for  FY  77. 

E.  Specific  Designs 

Blueprint  copies  for  designs  already  accomplished  to  date  are 
found  at  the  rear  of  this  report  as  an  appendix. 
Designs  available  so  far  are: 

1.  Concrete  post--Appendix  1. 

2.  Rama da --Appendix  2. 

3.  Wayside--Cold  Springs--Appendix  3. 

4.  Wayside--Schell  Creek- -Appendix  4. 
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Pony  Express 
Historic  Digest 
There  are  420  miles  of  Pony  Express  route  across  Nevada,  traversing  in  an 
east/west  direction  per  map  below. 
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General  History 

The  Pony  Express  was  an  overland  mail  service  from  Saint 
Joseph,  Missouri  to  Sacramento,  California  that  ran  from 
April  3,  1860  to  October  28,  1861.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Russell, 
Alexander  Majors  and  William  B.  Waddell  owned  the  firm  out 
of  which  the  Pony  Express  grew.   In  an  interview  by 
William  Lightfoot  Visscher,  Colonel  Majors  talked  of  how 
the  Pony  Express  got  started: 


"Colonel  Majors  says  that  in  the  winter  of  1859,  while 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm  was  in  Washington,  he 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  Senator  Gwin  of 
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California  who  was  very  anxious  that  a  quicker  line 
for  the  transmission  of  letters  should  be  established 
than  that  already  worked  by  Butterfield;  the  latter 
was  outrageosly  circuitous."  (Visscher,  1946). 

The  Senator  was  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  firm  of 
Russell,  Majors  and  Waddell  were  operating  a  daily  coach  from 
the  Missouri  River  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  he  urged  Mr.  Russell 
to  consider  seriously  the  propriety  of  starting  a  pony  express 
over  the  same  route,  and  from  Salt  Lake  City  on  to  Sacramento. 

After  a  lengthy  consultation  with  Senator  Gwin,  Mr.  Russell 
consented  to  attempt  the  thing,  provided  he  could  induce  his 
partners  to  take  the  same  view  of  the  proposed  enterprise  as 
himself;  and  he  then  returned  to  Leavenworth,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  firm,  to  consult  the  other  members.  On 
learning  the  proposition  suggested  by  Senator  Gwin,  both 
Colonel  Majors  and  Mr.  Waddell  at  once  decided  that  the 
expense  would  be  much  greater  than  any  possible  revenue 
from  the  undertaking. 

Mr.  Russell,  having  committed  himself  to  the  Senator,  was 
much  chagrined  at  the  turn  the  affair  had  taken,  and  he 
declared  that  he  could  not  abandon  his  promise  to  Mr.  Gwin; 
consequently,  his  partners  must  stand  by  him. 

That  urgent  appeal  settled  the  question,  and  work  was 
commenced  to  start  the  Pony  Express. 
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On  the  Overland  Stage  Line,  operated  by  the  firm,   stations 
had  been  located  every  ten  or  twelve  miles,    which  were  at 
once  utilized  for  the  operation  of  the  express;   but 
beyond  Salt  Lake  City  new  stations  must  be  constructed,   as 
there  were  no  possible  stopping  places  on   the  proposed   new 
route.      In  less  than  two  months  after  the  promise  of  the 
firm  had  been  pledged  to  Senator  Gwin,    the  first   express  was 
ready  to  leave  San  Francisco  and  St.   Joseph,  Missouri, 
simultaneously.      (Visscher,    1946). 

To  operate,    the  Pony  Express  required  500  horses,   190  stations, 
80  experienced  riders,    each  of  whom  was  to  make  an  average  of 
thirty-three  and  one  third  miles.      To  accomplish  this,    each 
man  used  three  ponies  on  his  route,  but  in  cases  of  great 
emergency  much  longer  distances  were  made.      Announcements   for 
the  Pony  Express  to  begin  were  made  in  March  1860. 

In  the  spring  of  1860  Bolivar   Roberts,    superintendent  of   the 
Western  division  of  the  Pony  Express,   went   to  Carson  City, 
Nevada  to  engage  riders   and   station  agents   for  the  route 
across  Nevada. 

In  a   few  days   50-60  riders  were  found.      They  were  noted   for 
their  lithe,   wiry  physique  and  bravery   in  times  of  great 
danger.     Many  were  skillful   guides,    scouts  and  couriers. 
The  riders  received  $120.00  and  $125.00  per  month.     These  new 
employees  of  Russell,    Majors  and  Waddell    were  required    to 
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take  the  following  oath: 

"I  ,  do  hereby  swear,   before  the  great 

and  Living  god,   that  during  my  engagement,  and  while   I 
am  an  employee  of  Russell,   Majors  §  Waddell,    I  will, 
under  no  circumstances,   use  profane  language;    that   I 
will  drink  no    intoxicating  liquors;    that    I   will   not 
quarrel  or  fight  with  any  other  employee  of  the  firm, 
and   that   in  every  respect   I  will   conduct  myself  honestly, 
be  faithful   to  my  duties,  and  so  direct  all  my  acts  as 
to  win  the  confidence  of  my  employers.     So  help  me  God." 

The  new  employee  was  then  given  a  Bible   imprinted  in  gold 
letters: 

"Presented  by  Russell,   Majors   $  Waddell."      (Smith,   1969). 

Darting  between  stations,    the  Pony  Express  rider  had  little 
opportunity  to  form  friendships  among  the  men  who  were 
always  on  hand  to  speed  him  on  his  way.     A  distant  figure   in 
the  sagebrush,  a  blast  from  a  horn  to  announce  his  coming  and 
the  rider  was  at  the  station.     A  fresh  horse,   prancing, 
excited  and  eager  to  go;    the  quick  change  of  the  mail  from 
one  saddle  to  the  other;   a  foot  in  the  stirrup  and  the  rider 
was  gone,   with  hardly  more  than  time  to   exchange  a  few  words 
with  the  lean,    sunburnt  men  who  would  be  there  with  ready 
hands  and  swift  counsel   on  his  return  trip.      Brief  advice 
from  the  station  attendants   such  as:      "Look  out  for  this  one 
today — he's  shore  on  the  prod";   or  "The  crick's  up  a  foot  — 
better  hit  the  ford  a  little  high";   or  perhaps,    "What's  the 
latest  from  Pike  and  the  rest  of  the  states?"      (Chapman,    1932), 
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Across  Utah  and  Nevada  the  Pony  Express  couriers  rode  alone 
and  became  more  accustomed  to  the  barking  of  coyotes  and 
the  howling  of  wolves  than  to  the  sound  of  the  human  voice. 

The  horses  were  selected  with  meticulous  care.  They  were 
to  be  well  broke  and  warranted  sound.  They  were  generally 
half-breed  California  mustangs,  as  quick  and  full  of 
endurance  as  their  riders;  and  were  as  sure  footed  and 
fleet  as  a  mountain  goat;  the  facility  and  pace  at  which 
they  traveled  was  a  marvel.   (Visscher,  1946). 

Over  the  entire  saddle  there  was  placed  a  well  tailored 
leather  vest--the  mochila.   It  was  designed  for  speed. 
Made  of  a  tough,  well  tanned  hide  about  1/8  inch  thick, 
there  was  securely  sewn  to  it  four  stiff  leather  cantinas — 
boxes  to  carry  the  mail.   Two  were  on  each  side,  fore  and 
aft  of  the  rider's  thigh.  Openings  in  the  center,  or  top, 
of  the  mochila  let  it  fit  firmly  and  snugly  over  the  horn 
and  cantel ,  forming  a  sort  of  covering  blanket  for  the 
saddle.   (Bloss,  1959).  The  rider,  galloping  into  a  remount 
station,  had  only  to  jerk  free  his  mochila,  throw  it  on  an 
already  saddled  fresh  horse  held  waiting,  and  he  was  away 
again. 

The  pouches  were  never  to  contain  over  twenty  pounds  in 
weight.   Inside  the  pouches,  to  further  protect  their 
contents  from  the  weather,  the  letters  and  dispatches  were 
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wrapped  in  oil  silk,  then  sealed.  The  pockets  themselves 
were  locked  and  were  not  opened  between  St.  Joseph  and 
Sacramento.   (Visscher,  1946). 

Curiously  much  of  the  weight  saved  in  saddlery  was  in  the 
beginning  lost  in  armament.  At  this  time  Pony  riders  were 
bristling  with  weapons,  wearing  two  revolvers,  a  bowie  knife 
and  carrying  a  rifle.  That  was  more  artillery  than  was 
provided  the  armed  stagecoach  messengers  whose  cargo  of 
passengers  and  gold  was  more  valuable  than  the  few  pounds  of 
oil  skin  wrapped  letters  charged  to  the  Pony.   (Bloss,  1959). 

All  this  armament  proved  to  be  too  much  luggage  for  the 
express  rider  to  tote  so  most  of  it  was  discarded.  They 
finally  settled  upon  a  single  pistol  with  an  extra  loaded 
cylinder. 

As  was  stated  before,  relay  stations  had  to  be  established 
from  Salt  Lake  City  west  to  Sacramento.   There  had  to  be 
at  least  two  men  at  each  relay  station.  A  stable  and 
corral  had  to  be  built.   Several  horses  had  to  be  kept  in 
top  condition. 

At.  the  home  stations  a  larger  number  of  men  and  horses  were 
kept.   Blacksmithing  was  needed  regularly  and  could  only 
be  entrusted  to  the  strong  and  experienced  men.  Some  of 
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the  riders  like  Frey,  Keetley  and  Bob  Haslam  seemed  to 
delight  in  choosing  horses  that  were  half  outlaw.   Shoeing 
a  horse  of  that  type  was  a  good  half  day's  job  for  two  men 
(Chapman,  1932).  Grain,  food  stuffs  and  other  supplies  for 
use  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  Sierras  were  usually 
bought  in  Utah  and  hauled  from  200  to  700  miles  to  the 
respective  stations. 

Much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  "Pony"  depended  upon  the  division  agents,  Bolivar  Roberts 
at  Carson  City,  Howard  Egan  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Joseph  A.  Slade 
at  Julesburg,  and  A.  E.  Lewis  at  St.  Joseph — such  men  were  on 
the  trail  most  of  the  time,  meeting  and  disposing  of 
emergencies  as  they  arose.   It  was  up  to  the  division  superin- 
tendent to  see  that  the  livestock  were  kept  in  good  condition; 
to  apprehend  horse  thieves;  to  keep  stations  supplied  when 
no  supplies  were  in  sight;  to  see  that  substitutes  were 
available  when  riders  were  sick  or  injured  or  had  suddenly 
quit  the  service;  and  to  build  anew  on  the  ruins  of  stations 
that  had  been  destroyed  by  Indians.  All  the  way  from 
Kearney  to  Ca?:son  City  each  superintendent  on  his  allotted 
part  of  the  "Pony"  trail  was  general,  judge  and  jury. 

When  Edward  Creighton  completed  the  Pacific  telegraph  and 
on  October  24,  1861  began  sending  messages  by  wire  from 
coast  to  coast,  the  Pony  Express  formally  went  out  of 
existence.  For  over  three  months  since  July  1,  1861  it  had 
been  paralleled  by  the  daily  overland  stage;  yet  the  great 
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efficiency  of  the  semi-weekly  pony  line  in  offering  quick 
letter  service  won  and  retained  its  popularity  to  the  very 
end  of  its  career.  And  this  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
for  several  weeks  before  its  discontinuance  the  pony  men 
had  ridden  only  between  the  ends  of  the  fast  building 
telegraph,  which  was  constructed  in  two  divisions  —  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  and  the  Missouri  River--at  the  same 
time,  the  lines  meeting  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

As  a  financial  venture  the  Pony  Express  failed  completely. 
To  be  sure,  its  receipts  were  sometimes  heavy,  often 
aggregating  one  thousand  dollars  in  a  single  day.  But 
the  expenses  on  the  other  hand,  were  enormous.  Although 
the  line  was  so  great  a  factor  in  the  California  crisis,  and 
in  assisting  the  Federal  government  to  retain  the  Pacific 
Coast,  it  was  the  irony  of  fate  that  Congress  should  never 
give  any  direct  relief  or  financial  assistance  to  the  pony 
service.   So  complete  was  this  organization  neglected  by 
the  government,  insofar  as  extending  financial  aid  was 
concerned,  that  its  financial  failure,  as  foreseen  by 
Messrs.  Waddell  and  Majors,  was  certain  from  the  beginning. 
The  War  Department  did  issue  army  revolvers  and  cartridges 
to  the  riders,  and  the  Federal  troops,  when  available, 
could  always  be  relied  upon  to  protect  the  line.  Yet  it  was 
generally  left  to  the  initiative  and  resourcefulness  of  the 
company  to  defend  itself  as  best  it  could  when  most  seriously 
menaced  by  Indians.   (Smith,  1969). 

While  the  Pony  Express  failed  in  a  financial  way,  it  had 
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served  the  country  faithfully  and  well„      It  had  aided  an 
imperiled  government,  helped  to  tranquilize  and  retain  to  the 
Union  a  giant  commonwealth,   and  it  had  shown  the  practicability 
of  building  a  transcontinental  railroad,   and  keeping  it  open 
for  traffic  regardless  of  winter  snows;   all   this  the  Pony 
Express  did  and  more.     It  marked  the  supreme  triumph  of 
American  spirit,   of  God-fearing  man  defying  American  pluck 
and  determination — qualities  which  have  always  characterized 
the  winning  of  the  West. 

Specific  History  by  Site 
Following  discussion  deals  with  specific  sites  that  are 
found  along  the  Pony  Express  route.      Reference  numbers  refer 
to  the  management  maps0     Numbers  missed  in  sequence  are 
references  to   the  route  itself  as  listed  in  Tables   I  and  II. 
These  tables  are  copied  here  in  the  addendum  for  easy  reference. 
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Pony  Express  Route 
Table  I  Carson  City  District 


i 


Station 

Code  # 

A 

B 

C 

D 

J. 

Remarks 

Fridays 

03-01 
03-03 

10 

13 

Auto 

- 

(Paved)  Old  Kingsbury  Grade  is 
blocked  by  private  ownership  and 
criss-crossing  of  the  new  State 
highway,  but  the  new  road  is  near 
the  original  route. 

Genoa 

03-04 
03-05 

12 

12 

Auto 

- 

(Paved)  County  road  near  route. 

Carson  City 

03-06 
03-07 

11 

9 

Auto 

- 

(Paved)  Federal  highway  near  route. 
Actual  route  access  questioned. 

Dayton 

03-08 
03-09 

8 

8 

Auto 

- 

County  Road  (dirt) . 

Reed's 

03-10 
03-11 

13 

13 

Auto 

- 

County  road  (dirt) . 

Ft.  Churchill 

03-12 
03-13 

1 

2 

Auto 

- 

County  road  (paved) . 

Buckland' s 

03-14 
03-15 

12 

12 

Auto 

- 

Public  road  (dirt) . 

Hooten  Wells 

03-16 
03-17 

15 

20 

4WD 

- 

Public  road,  but  is  washed  out 
frequently  (dirt) . 

Carson  Sink 

03-18 
03-19 

23 

29 

Auto 

23 

23  miles  of  trail  site  in  which 
no  existing  road  closely  parallels 
the  actual  route.  4WD  access  only. 

Sand  Springs 

03-20 
03-21 

34 

34 

Auto 
$  4WD 

- 

Federal  highway  most  of  the  way. 
4WD  road  into  Cold  Springs  from 
highway. 

Cold  Springs 

03-22 
03-23 

23 

36 

Auto 
$  4WD 

- 

4  miles  of  private  land  block 
12  miles  of  trail  (dirt). 

Edward  Creek 

Private  land  blocking  trail. 

Trail  washed  out — horse  access  only. 

Woodford's 

03-00 
03-27 

17 

17 

Auto 

- 

County  road  (paved) . 

Column  A  -  Miles  between  stations  via  actual  route. 

Column  B  -  Miles  between  stations  via  recommended  access. 

Column  C  -  Type  of  access  (per  B  above):  horse,  motor  bike,  common  auto,  4WD, 

Column  D  -  Ownership  (miles  private)  along  actual  route. 
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Table  I  Battle  Mountain  District 


Name 


Code  # 


Remarks 


I 


»^ 


Smith  Creek 

06-100 

Use 
30 

High 
30 

way  50 

Reese  River 

06-110 

14 

14 

Auto 

4 

Simpson  Park 

06-120 

16 

30 

Auto 

2 

Dry  Creek 

06-130 

19 

19 

Bike  § 
horse 

1 

Grubbs  Well 

06-140 

4WD 

1 

Roberts  Creek  06-150 
Sulphur  Springs  06-160 
Diamond  Springs  06-170 


14  14 
16  16 
13   13 


4WD  1 
4WD  1 
4WD    3 


Blocked  by  private  land.  Actual 

route  4WD  only. 

Actual  route  thru  USFS.   Good  road. 

Actual  Route  washed  out  thru  canyon, 

Summer/fall  access  only.  Poor, 
washed  out  road. 

Summer/fall  access  only.   Poor 
washed  out  road. 


Poor  road. 

Six  miles  to  District  boundary. 


Table  I  Ely  District 


Name 


Code  # 


B 


Remarks 


I  *>  Dist.  Line  to 

Jacobs  Well      04-200 

Ruby  04-201 


Mountain  Spring  04-202 

Butte  04-203 

Egan  Canyon  04-204 

Schell  Creek  04-205 

Spring  Valley  04-206 

Antelope  Springs  04-207 
Utah  State  Line 


9.5  9.5 

11  11 

9  9 

11  11 

15.5  15.5 

15  15 

7.5  7.5 

12.5  13 

20  20 


4WD 
Pickup 

Pickup  h 
Pickup 

Pickup  1 

Pickup  3 

Auto  4 

Pickup  1 

Pickup  1 


Crosses  small  portion  of 
Humboldt  National  Forest. 

Very  short  detour  around  Ruby 


Short  detour  before  Spring  Valley, 

Short  detour  just  N.  of  Spring 
Valley. 

Crosses  Goshute  Indian  Reser- 
vation. 


Column  A  -  Miles  between  stations  via  actual  route. 

Column  B  -  Miles  between  stations  via  recommended  access. 

Column  C  -  Type  of  access  (per  B  above) :  horse,  motor  bike,  common  auto,  4WD, 

Column  D  -  Ownership  (miles  private)  along  actual  route. 
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Pony  Express  Sites  and  Events 
Table  II  -  Carson  City 


^ 


1^ 


)* 


Site  §  Event 


I.* 


Fridays 

Genoa 

Carson  City 
Dayton 

Reed's 

Ft.  Churchill 

Buck land's 
Hoot en 
Carson  Sink 
Sand  Springs 
Cold  Springs 

Ambush  Area 
Smith  Creek 


Co4e  # 


03-01 

03-04 

03-06 
03-08 

03-10 
03-12 

03-14 
03-16 
03-18 
03-20 
03-22 

03-24 


Present  Condition 


Original  blacksmith  shop  still 
standing. 

Site  of  station  is  now  a  vacant 
lot. 

Site  is  on  a  City  block. 

One  site  is  a  borrow  pit; 
other  site  is  near  the  Union 
Hotel.  No  original  remains. 

Nothing  remains. 

The  stopping  place  here 
(headquarters  bldg.)  is  still 
standing  among  other  ruins. 

No  original  remains. 

Original  rock  ruins  remain. 

Nothing  remains. 

Original  rock  foundation  remains 

Substantially  intact,  original 
ruins  remain. 

Aspen  grove  is  still  there. 

No  original  ruins  remain. 


Ownership 


Private 

State  Park 

Private 
Private 

Private 
State  Park 

Private 

Public 

Reclamation  withdrawal 

Private 

Public 

Public 
Private 
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Pony  Express  Sites  and  Events 
Table  II  Battle  Mountain 


Site  §  Event 

Code  # 

Present  Condition 

Ownership 

Reese  River 

06-110 

Unknown. 

Private 

Simpson  Park 

06-120 

Old  buildings- -origin  unknown. 

Private 

Dry  Creek 

06-130 

Old  buildings--origin  unknown. 

Private 

Grubba  Well 

06-140 

Some  original  structures  and 

Private  -  possibly 

later  structures 

exchange 

Roberts  Creek 

06-150 

Unknown. 

Private 

Sulphur  Springs 

06-160 

Unknown. 

Private 

Diamond  Springs 

06-170 

Unknown. 

Private 

Pony  Express  Sites  and  Events 
Table  II  Ely 


1 


Site  §  Event 

Code  # 

Present  Condition 

Ownership 

Jacobs  Well 

04-200 

Poor- -foundation  only. 

Public 

Ruby 

04-201 

Fair-- foundations  §  debris. 

Private 

Mountain  Springs 

04-202 

Unable  to  locate. 

Private 

Butte 

04-203 

Fair- -Chimney  §  foundation. 

Public 

Egan  Canyon 

04-204 

Unable  to  locate. 

Public 

Fort  Pierce 
Graveyard 

04-208 

Good--4  graves,  headstones 
still  standing. 

Public 

Georgetta  Cabin 

04-209 

Good- -cabin  without  roof 

Public 

Schell  Creek 
(Fort  Schellbourne) 

04-205 

Excellent 

Private 

Spring  Valley 

04-206 

Unable  to  locate — have  been  told 
it  was  moved. 

Private 

Antelope  Springs 

04-207 

Unable  to  locate. 

Private 

Egan  Canyon  Wayside 
Exhibit 

04-210 

— 

200'  highway  right- 
of-way 
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SITES   IN  THE 
CARSON  CITY  BLM  DISTRICT 


0300 
Woodfords  Station     TUN,   R19E  NW-1/4  S35 

This  was  a  station  from  April   3,    1860  to  April   28-29,   1860.      The 
station  was  at  Cary's  Barn.      It  has  been  destroyed  and  the  site  is  now 
paved  over  by  the  new  Highway  88.     Markers  are  near  the  site. 
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03-01 
Fridays  Station     T13N,    R18E  S26 

"Friday"  Burke  and  James  Small   were  granted  a  franchise  to  operate 
a   station  along  the  western  section  of  the  Kingsbury  Grade  and  Mac  Donald 
toll  road.     This  was  a  home  for  the  Pony  Express  and   stage  coaches. 

It  was  from  here  that   'Pony'   Bob  Haslam  left  on  his  famous  ride. 
Bob's  regular  run  lay  between  Friday's  and  Burkland's  Stations. 

Presently  the  site   is  owned  by  the  Park  family  of  Gardnerville. 
Caretakers  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.   LeRoy.     The  original   blacksmith  shop, 
built  in  1860  or  before,    is  still    standing.      It's  a  log  building  about 
20'   by  40'   with  a  shake  roof.     Such  "modern"   improvements  as  glass 
windows,   metal   latches  and  locks  have  been  made  since  those  early  days. 
The  building   is  now  used  as  a   shed. 

The  present  house  is  very  similar  in  style  to  the  original,    but 
it  has  been  moved  from  the  first  site. 

The  site  is  one  mile  east  of  Stateline  at  Tahoe. 
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03-04 
Genoa  T13N,    R19E  S9 


X  — => 


1 


i .        /  urn-  Sj  fei       //. 
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According  to  Arnold  Trimmer  of  Genoa,  told  to  him  by  Frank  and  Henry 
Walker  who  were  ages  5  and  7  during  the  run  of  the  Pony  Express:  Frank 
and  Henry  were  living  somewhere  near  A.   They  were  not  allowed  to  go  to 
the  middle  of  town,  but  were  allowed  to  go  as  far  as  X.  They  told 
Arnold  Trimmer  that  they  remember  seeing  the  riders  come  in  from  the 
south  and  watching  them  stop  in  the  middle  of  main  street  at  about  B. 
A  man  would  come  out  from  the  Post  Office  (later  to  become  the  telegraph 
office)  to  get  the  mail  for  Genoa.  Another  man  would  bring  a  fresh 
horse  from  the  livery  stable  across  the  street  and  the  rider  would  be 
off  again  in  a  minute. 

John  H.  Davis  was  the  owner  and  operator  of  the  Post  Office  and 
telegraph  office. 

The  Post  Office  building  was  moved  to  a  nearby  ranch  for  a  bunkhouse 
and  Arnold  Trimmer  has  a  picture  of  it  at  this  time.   It  has  since  been 
either  burned  or  torn  apart.  The  site  of  its  original  location  is 
presently  a  vacant  lot  near  the  courthouse  and  across  the  street  from 
the  museum.  The  site  of  the  livery  stable  is  now  a  picnic  area  with 
several  black  locust  trees  in  center. 


• 


03-06 

Carson  City     T15N,    R20E  S 

Little  is  known  about  the  station  in  Carson  City  except  that  there 
was  definitely  a   station  there.     Bolivar  Roberts,    superintendent  for  th< 
western  division,   came   to  Carson  City  to   set  up  the  operations   for  the 
Pony  Express.     In  March  1860  he  came  here  to   engage  riders  and   station 
agents  for  the  route.      In  a  few  days  50  or   60  riders   were  hired. 

In  October  1860,    Sir  Richard  Burton  made  these  comments  on 
Carson  City: 

"After  a  day's  rest  at  Carson  City,   employed  in  collecting  certain 
necessaries  of  tobacco  and  raiment,    which,    intrinsically  vile, 
were  about  treble  the  price  of  the  best  articles  of  their  kind 
in  the  Burlington  Arcade,..."      (Burton,   1963). 

The  old   station  building  is  entirely  gone,    but  the   site   is  on 
Carson  Street  between  4th  and  5th,    somewhere  near  where  the  original 
Ormsby  house  stood. 


» 
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0.3-08 
Dayton     T16N,    R21E  S23 

The  first  Pony  Express  Station  was  located  at  Spafford  Hall's 
Station.     This  was   established  in  1851   and  changed  hands   several 
times  in  a  few  years.     The  Pony  Express  station  was   soon  moved  to  the 
new  Pony  Express  and   stage  station  building  constructed  by  the  company 
west  of  the  Grueber  house;    the  present  day  Union  Hotel. 

October   19,    1860  Sir  Richard  Burton  described  Dayton,   then  called 
Chinatown,  as  follows: 

"The  line  of  ranches  and  frame  houses,   a  kind  of  length-without- 
bredth  place,   once  celebrated   in  the  gold-digging  days  looked 
dreary  and  grim  in  the  evening  gloom."     (Burton,    1963). 

A  borrow  pit  has  destroyed  the  site  of  Spafford  Hall's  Station 
and  the  Union  Hotel  marks   the  site  where  the  second   station   sat. 
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03-10 
Miller's  or  Reed's  Station     T17N,    R22E  SW-1/4   S33 

Miller's  Station   was   originally  one  of  the  20  or   so  way   stations  or 
relief   stations  as   they  were  first  known,    along  the  Carson   River  branch 
of  the  California  Emigrant   Trail    in  1849  and  1850.      It   became  a   Pony 
Express  horse  changing   station  when  the  Pony  Express   started    in  1860. 
July  1,    1861,   Miller's  Station  became  Reed's  Station  when  it  was 
purchased  by  G.    W.    Reed. 

When  Pony  Bob  passed  through  here  on  his  famous  ride,    he  found  no 
change  of  horses,   as  all   those  at    the   station  had  been  seized   by 
the  whites   to  take  part   in   the  approaching  battle. 

October  19,   1860,   Sir  Richard   Burton  passed  through  Miller's  Station 
and  gave  this  description: 

"At  Miller's  Station,    which  we  reached  at    2:30  p.m.,    there  really 
was  one  pretty  girl--which,   according  to  the  author  of  the  Art  of 
Pluck,    induces  proclivity   to  temulency.     Whilst  the  rain  was  heavy 
we   sat  round   the  hot   stove,    eating  bread   and  cheese,    sausages   and 
anchovies,    which  Rabelais,    not   to   speak  of  other  honest  drinkers, 
enumerates  amongst  provocatives    to  thirst.      Then  we   started  at 
4   p.m.    through  the  cold  rain,    along  the  bad  road  up  the  river  bed, 
to   "liquor  up"  was  manifestly   a  duty  we  owed   to  ourselves.      And 
finally,    when  my   impatient  companions  betted  a   supper   that   we   should 
reach  Carson  City  before  9  p.m.,   and   sealed   it  with  a   "smile",    I 
knew   that   the  only  way  to  win  was   to  ply  Mr.    Kennedy  the  driver 
with  as  many  pocula  as  possible."      (Burton,    1963). 


> 
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Today  the  site  of  Miller's  Station  is  on  private  land.     Nothing 
remains  because  the  lumber   in  the  building  was  used   elsewhere.     The 
approximate  site  is  about  8  miles  from  Dayton,   down  the  old  river  road, 
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03-12 
Fort  Churchill 

Indians  on  the  warpath  and   interrupted  Pony  Express  mail    service  led  to 
the  establishment   of  Fort  Churchill.      After   the  first  battle  at   Pyramid  Lake, 
troops  were  dispatched  from  California  and  following   several  more  battles   at 
Pyramid  T.aVe,    Captain  Joseph  Stewart's  Carson  Paver  Expedition  was  ordered 
to     establish  a  post. 

Construction  began  July  20,    1860.      Built  by  Captain  Stewart  and  his  men, 
the  fort   was  rhomboid   in  shape,   occupied   1,384  acres  and   adjoined   Buckland's 
Ranch  on  the  banks  of  the  Carson  River.      It  was  built   as  a  permanent    installa- 
tion consisting  of  adobe  buildings   erected  on  stone   foundations.      Captain 
Stewart   took  a   leave  of  absence  on  August  11,    1860  and   never  came  back. 
Captain  F„   F.    Flint    (6th  Regt.)    was   the  next   commander.      The  headquarters 
building  was   the  stopping  point   for  the  Pony  Express. 

Sir  Richard  Burton  gives   the  following  description  of   the  fort  on 
October  19,    1860: 

"Fort  Churchill  has  been  built  during  the  last  few  months:      it  lodged 
about   two  companies   of   infantry  and  required   at   least   2,000  men. 
Captain  F.    F.    Flint    (6th  Regt.)    was   then  commanding,   and   Lieut. -Col. 
Thos.   Swords,   a  deputy  quartermaster-general,    was  on  a   tour  of  inspection, 
We   went   straight  to   the  quartermaster's  office,    and   there   found   Lieut. 
Moore,    who   introduced  us  to  all   present,    and  supplied  us   with  the  last 
newspapers  and  news.      The  camp   was  Teetotalist,   and   avoided  cards   like 
good  Moslems.      We  were  not  however  expected  to  drink  water   except   in  the 
form  of   strong  waters,   and   the  desert  had  disinclined  us  to  abstain  from 
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whiskey.     Finally,   Mr.  Byrne,    the  sutler,   put   into  our  ambulance  a  sub- 
stantial  lunch,   with  a  bottle  of  cocktail  and  other  of  cognac,    especially 
intended  to  keep  the  cold  out.M      (Burton,   1963) 

Today  Fort  Churchill    is  a  State  park  located  south  of  Silver  Springs, 
eight  miles  and  one  mile  west  on  a  dirt  road.     Much  of  the  adobe  ruins  have 
melted  away,   but  they  have  since  been  treated  with  waterproofing.     The 
headquarters  building  is  still  standing. 
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03-14 
Bucklands  Station     T17N,    R24E  SE-1/4   S35 

In  March  of   1860,    Bolivar   Roberts  made  arrangements  with  Samuel 
Sanford   Buckland   to  use  his  "good-sized  cabin"  as  a   Pony  Express  Station, 
but  apparently  the  rancher  declined  employment  as  keeper,   for   this  position 
was  taken  by  W.  C.   Marley.     The  place  served  as  a  rider-relay,   or  home 
station,   until    establishment  of  Fort  Churchill    in  the  summer  of  1860. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  fort,    several  memorable   events   took 
place  at  Bucklands  Station. 

It  was  here  that  Johnson  Richardson  refused  to  relieve  Bob  Haslam 
and  forced  the  latter  to  make  his  famous  ride. 

On  May  11,    1860  the  men  on  their  way  to  battle  at  Pyramid  Lake  stayed 
here  at  Buckland's.     They  took  the  Pony  Express  horses  with  them.     Four 
days  later,    the  survivors  of  the  battle  straggled  back  to   Bucklands. 

By  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1860,  Indian  troubles  had  forced  the 
establishment  of  Fort  Churchill.  From  then  until  the  end  of  the  Pony 
Express,  the  headquarters  building  at  the  Fort  was  used  as  a  stopping 
station,    instead  of  Bucklands. 

On  October   19,   1860,    Sir  Richard   Burton  passed   Bucklands   Station  and 
gave  this  description:      "We  found  the  station-house,   and  congratulated 
ourselves   that  we  had  escaped  a  twelve  hours'  durance  vile  in  its 
atmosphere  of  rum,   kornschnapps,   stable  tobacco,   flies  and  profane 
oaths,   not  to  mention  the  chance  of  being  "wiped  out"  in  a  "difference" 
between  soldier  and  a  gambler,    or  a  miner  and  a  rider."     (Burton,    1963). 
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Today  the  original   log  cabin  used  during  the  Pony  Express  Days  is  gone, 
but  a  house  built  later  marks   the  spot,    which  is  located  8.5  miles   south  of 
Silver  Springs  on  highway  95  alternate. 
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03-16 
Hooten  Wells,  Houten  Well,   Desert  Station 

T16N,    R26E  SE-1/4  S3 

There  was  no  station  here  when  Sir  Richard  Burton  passed  this  way  in 
October  of  1860.     Hooten  Wells  was  probably  built   in  July  1861  for  the 
Overland  Stage  and  was  probably  used  for  the  last  three  months  of  the 
Pony  Express. 

Today  there  are  several  structures  here.     One  small   rock  structure 
and  the  surrounding  rock  corral   look   like  they  were  probably  the  original 
stage  station.     There  are  also  adobe  ruins,   cement  ponds,   corrals   and  a 
well  shed  at  the  site. 

It   is   located  12  miles   east  of  Highway  95  alternate  at  a  point  2  miles 
south  of  Weeks    (Buck 1 and) . 


03-18 
Carson  Sink  Station  T16N,  R28E  SI 

In  March  of  1860,  Bolivar  Roberts,  J„  G.  Kelly  and  others  built  this 
station.  J.  G.  Kelly  describes  it  as  follows:  "ariving  at  the  Sink  of  the 
Carson  River,  we  began  the  erection  of  a  fort  to  protect  us  from  the  Indians. 
As  there  were  no  rocks  or  logs  in  that  vicinity,  it  was  built  of  adobes, 
made  from  the  mud  on  the  shores  of  the  lake.   To  mix  this  and  get  it  to 
the  proper  consistancy  to  mould  into  adobes,  we  tramped  all  day  in  our  bare 
feet.  This  we  did  for  a  week  or  more,  and  the  mud  being  strongly  impregnated 
with  alkali  carbonate  of  soda,  you  can  imagine  the  condition  of  our  feet. 
They  were  much  swollen  and  resembled  hams."   (Visscher,  1940). 

Riders  on  the  Sink  of  the  Carson  Stretch  included  J.  B.  McCall, 
Emmet  McCain,  Johnson  Richardson  and  Thomas  Flynn. 

"Pony"  Bob  Haslam  on  his  famous  ride  passed  through  the  Sink  of  the 
Carson  Station.  On  his  way  back  through,  he  made  these  comments:   "When 
I  arrived  at  the  Sink  of  the  Carson,  I  had  found  the  station  men  badly 
frightened,  for  they  had  seen  some  fifty  warriors  decked  out  in  their  war- 
paint and  reconnoitering.  There  were  fifteen  white  men  here,  well  armed 
and  ready  for  a  fight.  The  station  was  built  of  adobe,  and  was  large  enough 
for  the  men  and  ten  or  fifteen  horses,  with  a  fine  spring  of  water  within  a 
few  feet  of  it."   (Visscher,  1940). 

October  17,  1860,  Sir  Richard  Burton  made  these  comments  on  Carson 
Sink  Station:   "'Sink  Station'  looked  well  from  without;  there  was  a 
frame  house  inside  an  adobe  enclosure,  and  a  pile  of  wood  and  a  stout 
haystack  promised  fuel  and  fodder.   The  inmates  however,  were  asleep,  and 
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it  was  ominously  long  before  a  door  was  opened.  At  last  appeared  a  surly 
cripple,  who  presently  disappeared  to  arm  himself  with  his  revolver.  The 
judge  asked  civilly  for  a  cup  of  water,  he  was  told  to  fetch  it  from  the 
lake  which  was  not  more  than  a  mile  off,  though  as  the  road  was  full  of 
quagmires  it  would  be  hard  to  travel  at  night.  Wood  the  churl  would  not 
part  with;  we  offered  to  buy  it,  to  borrow  it,  to  replace  it  in  the  morning; 
he  told  us  to  go  for  it  ourselves,  and  that  after  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  we  might  chance  to  gather  some.  Certainly  our  party  was  a  law-abiding 
and  a  self-governing;  never  did  I  see  men  so  tamely  bullied;  they  threw 
back  the  fellow's  sticks,  and  cold,  hungry,  and  thirsty  simply  began  to 
sulk.  An  Indian  standing  by  asked  $20  to  herd  the  stock  for  a  single 
night.  At  last  George,  the  Cordon  Blue,  took  courage,  so  ~e   went  for  water 
others  broke  up  a  wagon  plank,  and  supper  after  a  fashion  was  concocted. 

"I  preferred  passing  the  night  on  a  side  of  bacon  in  the  wagon  to  using 
the  cripple's  haystack,  and  allowed  sleep  to  steep  my  senses  in  forgetful- 
ness,  after  deeply  regretting  that  the  Mormons  to  not  extend  somewhat  farther 
westward."   (Burton,  1963). 

Today  very  little  remains  of  this  once  busy  station.   Two  adobe 
walls  of  the  corral  are  all  that  is  now  visable,  but  they  are  rapidly 
melting  back  into  the  alkali.   In  1960,  Walt  Mulcahy  found  faint  ruins 
of  four  and  maybe  five  buildings  beside  the  corral.  He  said  all  of 
them  faced  north  with  three  in  a  small  flat  just  north  of  the  dunes  and 
two  partially  in  the  dunes. 
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03-20 

Sand   Springs  Station     T16N,    R32E  S5 

I 
In  March  of  1860   Bolivar  Roberts,   J.    G.    Kelly  and  others   built  Sand 

Springs   Pony  Express  Station.     According  to   W.   H.    Floyd,    James  McNaugton 

was   station  keeper  at  Sand   Springs   for  a  while  before  he  became   a  rider. 

J„   Go    Kelly  tells  of  an   incident  at  Sand  Springs   when  he  was  a  rider: 
"One  day   I   trotted   into  Sand  Springs   covered   with  dust  and  perspiration. 
Before   I   reached  the  station,    I   saw  a   number  of  men    (Indians)    running 
toward  me,   all   carrying  rifles,   and  one  of  them  with  a  wave  of  his  hand 
said,    'All  right,   you  pooty  good  boy;    you  go.1      I  did  not  need  a   second 
order,   and  as  quickly  as  possible  rode  out  of  their  presence,    looking 
back,   however,    as   long  as    they  were   in   sight,   and   keeping  my  rifle  handy." 
(Visscher,    1940)  . 

On   October  17,    1860  Sir  Richard  Burton  gives   this  account  of  the 
station:      MAt  last  at   2:30  a.m.    thoroughly  "knocked  up"  we   sighted  a 
roofless   shed,    found  a  haystack,   and  reckless  of   supper  or  of   stamping 
horses,   fell   asleep  upon  the  sand." 

"Sand  Springs  deserved   its  name.      Like  the   Brazas  de  San  Diego  and 
other  mauraises   terres  near   the  Rio  Grande,    the  land   is  cumbered  here  and 
there  with  drifted  ridges  of   the  finest   sand,    sometimes  200  feet  high  and 
shifting  before  every  gale.      Behind   the  house  stood  a  mound   shaped  like 
the  contents  of  an  hour-glass,   drifted  up  by  the   stormy  S0E0    gale   in 
esplanade  shape  and   falling  steep  to  northward  or  against  the  wind.      The 
water  near  this  vile  hole  was   thick  and   stale   with   sulphury   salts:    it 
blistered   even  the  hands.      The  station  house  was   no  unfit  object  on   such 
a  scene,   roofless  and  chairless,   filthy  and    squalid,    with  a  smoky  fire 
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in  one  corner,    impure  floor;    the  walls  open  to   every  wind,    and  the 
interior  full  of  dust.     Hibernia,   herself,   never  produces  aught  more 
characteristic.     Of   the  employees,   all    loitered  and   sauntered  about 
desoeuvre's  as  cretins  except  one,    who   lay  on   the  ground   crippled  and 
apparently  dying  by  the  fall  of  a  horse  upon  his  breast  bone." 
(Burton,    1963). 

Sand  Springs  today  is  just  off  Highway  50  at  Sand  Mt.   turnoff   25  miles 
east  of  Fallon.      Ruins   of  rock  foundations  lie  just  west  of  the  historical 
markers.     A  corral   and  a  few  buildings  appear   to  have  been  here.     The 
spring  is  farther  west  by  about   1/2  mile. 
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Cold  Springs  Station       T18N,    R37E  S30 

In  March  of  1860,   Cold  Springs  Pony  Express  Station   was  built  by 
Superintendent   Bolivar  Roberts,   J.   G„    Kelly  and  others.      It  was  put   to 
use  by  the  Pony  Express  in  early  April.     Jim  McNaughton  was  the  station 
keeper  at  Cold  Springs  for  a  while  until  he  became  a  rider.      (Visscher,   1946), 

J.    G.    Kelly  was  assistant    station  keeper  at   Cold  Springs   for  a  while. 
He  recalled  the  following  narrative  about  his  experiences  as  the 
assistant   station  keeper:      "The  war   against  the  Pi-Ute   Indians   was  then   at 
its  height  and  as   we  were   in  the  middle  of  their  country,    it  became  necessary 
for  us  to   keep  a   standing,  gaurd  night  and  day.      The   Indians   were  often 
skulking  around,    but  none  of  them  ever  came  near   enough   for  us  to   get  a 
shot  at  him,   till  one  dark  night  when  I  was  on  gaurd,    I  noticed  one  of  our 
horses  prick  up  his   ears  and    stare.      I   looked   in  the  direction   indicated 
and   saw  an   Indian's  head  projecting  above  the  wall.     My  orders  were  to 
shoot    if   I   saw  an   Indian  within  rifle  range,   as  that   would   wake  the  boys 
quicker   than  anything  else;    so  I    fired  and  missed  my  man. 

"Later  on  we  saw  the  Indian  campfires  on  the  mountain  and  in  the 
morning  many  tracks.  They  evidently  intended  to  stampede  our  horses, 
and  if  necessary  kill  us.  The  next  day  one  of  our  riders,  a  Mexican, 
rode  into  camp  with  a  bullet  hole  through  him  from  left  to  the  right 
side,  having  been  shot  by  Indians  while  coming  down  Edwards  Creek,  in 
the  Quaking  Aspen  Bottom.  He  was  tenderly  cared  for,  but  died  before 
surgical  aid  could  reach  him. 

"As    I  was  the  lightest  man  at   the  station,    I   was  ordered   to  take  the 
Mexican's   place  on  the  route.     My  weight  was   then  one  hundred   pounds, 
while   I   now  weigh  one  hundred  and   thirty.     Two  days  after   taking  the 
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route,   on  my  return  trip,    I  had  to  ride  through  the  forest,   of  quaking  aspen 
where  the  Mexican  had  been  shot.      A  trail  had  been  cut   through  these  little 
trees,   just  wide  enough  to  allow  horse  and  rider  to  pass.     As  the  road 
was  crooked  and   the  branches   came  together  from  either   side,   just  above 
my  head  when  mounted,    it  was   impossible  for  me  to   see  ahead  for  more  than 
ten  or  fifteen  yards,   and  it  was  two  miles  through  the  forest.      I   expected 
to  have  trouble,   and  prepared  for   it  by  dropping  my  bridle  reins  on  the 
neck  of  the  horse,   putting  my  Sharp's  rifle  at  full   cock,    and   keeping 
both  my  spurs   into  the  pony's  flanks,   and  he  went   through  that  forest 
'like  a   streak  of  greased  lightning'. 

"At  the  top  of  the  hill    I  dismounted  to  rest  my  horse,    and  looking 
back  saw  the  bushes  moving   in  several  places.     As  there  were  no  cattle  or 
game  in  that  vicinity,    I  knew  the  movements  to  be  caused  by  Indians,   and 
was  more  positive  of  it  when,   after  firing   several   shots  at  the  spot 
where  I   saw  the  bushes   in  motion,   all  agitation  ceased.     Several  days 
after  that  two  United  States  soldiers,   who  were  on  their  way  to  command, 
were  shot  and  killed  from  the  ambush  of  those  bushes,   and   stripped  of 
their  clothing  by  the  red  devils. 

"One  of  my  rides   was  the  longest  on   the  route.      I  refer   to   the 
road  between  Cold   Springs   and  Sand  Springs,    thirty-seven  miles,    and  not 
a  drop  of  water.      It  was  on  this  ride   that    I   made  a   trip  which  possibly 
gave   to   our  company   the  contract   for   carrying  the  mail   by  stagecoach 
across  the  plains,   a  contract  which  was  largely  subsidized  by  Congress." 
(Visscher,    1946). 

On     'Pony'   Bob  Haslam's  famous  ride    (when  he  rode  a  double  hitch 
both  ways  with  little  rest  between  Friday's   Station   in  the  Sierras  and 
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Smith  Creeks  Station,    23  miles  east  of  Cold  Springs,   a  total   of  190 
miles   each  way)   he  stopped  at  Cold  Springs  to  change  horses  and  went  on  to 
Smith  Creek  Station.      He  stayed  there  9  hours  and  when  he  returned  to 
Cold   Springs  he  found   it  had  been  attacked  by  Indians,    the  keeper 
killed  and  all   the  horses  taken  away.      Bob   watered  his  horse  and  headed 
for  Sand  Springs. 

The  following  morning  Smith's  Creek  Station  was  attacked  by 
Indians.     The  whites,   however,    were  well  protected   in  the  shelter  of 
a  stone  house,   from  which  they  fought  the  savages  for  four  days.     At 
the  end  of  that  time  they  were  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  about 
fifty  volunteers  from  Cold  Springs.     These  men  reported   that  they 
had  buried  John  Williams,    the  brave  keeper  of  that  station,    but  not 
before  he  had  been  nearly  devoured  by  wolves.      (Visscher,    1946)  . 

A  few  weeks   after    'Pony'    Bob  Haslam's  famous  ride,   problems  were 
still   arising  at   Cold  Springs  Station  as   was   reported   to  W.   W.   Finney, 
lij  road   agent   from  C.    H.    Ruff  in,    and   employee  of  the  company:     May  31,    1860: 

"I  have  just  returned  from  Cold  Springs--was  driven  out   by  the   Indians, 
who  attacked  us  night  before  last.     The  men  at   Dry  Creek  Station  have 
been  killed,   and   it   is  thought   the  Robert's   Creek  Station  has  been 
destroyed.     The  Express  turned  back  after  hearing  the  news  from  Dry 
Creek.      Eight  animals  were   stolen  from  Cold  Springs  on  Monday.      Hamilton 
is  at   the  Sink  of  the  Carson,    on  his   way  in  with  all    the  men  and  horses. 
He  will    get    to   Buckland  tomorrow."      (Chapman,    1932) . 

Cold  Springs  Station  was   the  site  of  other  unhappy  events  as    is 
reported  by  the  Placerville  Newspaper   letter  to  the  Editor  on  May  31,    1860. 
"Bartholomew  Riley  died  last  night   in  Carson  City,   of  a  rifle-shot   wound 
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recieved  at  Cold  Springs  Station,  on  the  Pony  Express  route,   on  the  16th 
of  May.     He  had  recieved  an  honorable  discharge  from  Company  E  of  the  19th 
Regiment  of  U.S.    Infantry,   at  Camp  Floyd,    and  was  enroute  to  California 
where  he  has  brothers  and  sisters  residing,   when   intelligence  of  the 
Indian  outrage  at  William's  ranch  was  first  brought  to  Carson.      As  might 
be  expected  from  a  gallant   soldier,   he  did  not  hesitate  what  course  to 
pursue,  but  at  once  threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  the  ill-fated 
volunteers,  under  Major  Ormsby.     During  the  trying  scenes  of  that  bloody 
day  at  Pyramid  Lake,  he  was  conspicuous  among  them  all   for  the  intrepidity 
and  gallantry  of  his  conduct.      Like  the  white  plume  of  Henry  Navarre,   his 
course  was  where  the  battle  raged  fiercest,   and  he  heeded  them  not.     More 
than  one  of  the  dusky  enemy  were  made  painfully  aware  of  the  unerring 
accuracy  of  his  aim  whilst  his  were  the  friendly  hands  that  performed  the 
last  kind  services  for  the  lamented  Ormsby. 

"Among  the  last  to  leave  the  field,    Riley  did  not  reach  Buckland  until 
the  Express  going  east  arrived  on  the  15th  of  May.     The  rider  upon  whom 
developed   the  duty  of  going  forward  with  the  Express  shrinking  from  its 
performance  and  when  there   seemed  no  alternative  but  a  failure,    Riley, 
fresh  from  the  battle  field  and  tired  as  he  was,    stepped  forth  and 
volunteered  to   ride  to   the  next  change,    a  distance  of  85  miles.      He  did 
so  in  excellent  time. 

"On  the  following  day,    at  Cold  Springs  Station,   by  the  accidental 
discharge  of  a   weapon   in  the  hands  of  a  friend,   he  recieved   wounds   from 
which  he  died  last  night.     He   sleeps — he  has  fought  his  last  battle — may 
the  last  trump  awake  him  to  glory  again." 

After  the  Indian  problems  of   the   spring  and  summer  of  1860,    Sir 
Richard  Burton  passed  through  Cold  Springs  in  his  travels  and  gives 
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this  account  on  October  15,   1860: 

"The  station  was  a  wretched  place  half  built  and  wholly  unroofed; 
the  four  boys,  an  exceedingly  rough  set,   ate  standing,   and  neither  paper 
nor  pencil  was  known  amongst  them.     Our  animals,   however,   found  good  water 
in  a  rivulet   from  the  neighboring  hills  and  the  promise  of  a  plentiful   feed 
on  the  morrow.     Whilst  the  humans,  observing  that  a  beef  had  been  freshly 
killed  supped  upon  an  excellent   steak.     The  warm  wind  was  a  plesant  contrast 
to   the  usual   frost  but  as  it  came  from  the  south  all   the  weather-wise 
predicted  that  rain  would  result.     We   slept  however  without  such  accident, 
under  the  haystack,   and  heard  the  loud  howling  of  the  wolves,    which  are 
said  to  be  larger  on  these  hills  than  elsewhere."     (Burton,    1963). 

Station  keepers  and  riders  were  continually  changing.     Another  rider 
that  stayed  at  Cold  Springs  was  William  James.     He  rode   in  1861   between 
Simpson's  Park  and  Cold  Springs. 

Today  at  Cold  Springs,   a  substantial  fortress  still    stands  out  on 
the  trail.     A  rock  ruin  sizing  55'   by  135',   with  2  feet  thick  walls  that 
are  up  to   7'  high  in  places,   still  remains.      Living  quarters  and  corral 
are  easily  recognized  as  well  as  windows,   gunholes,   and  a  fireplace.     There 
is  no  roof  or  any  sign  of  roofing  material.     Burton  says  it  was  roofless   in 
October  of  1860.     We  don't  know  if  it  had  a  roof.     The  "rivulet  of  good 
water  from  the  neighboring  hills"  that   Burton  found  so  refreshing  is  still 
running  by  the  old  ruins.     They  are  located  about  1.5  miles   east  of 
Highway  50  at   the  point  59  miles   east  of  Fallon. 
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SITES    IN  THE 
BATTLE  MOUNTAIN  BLM  DISTRICT 

06-100 
Smith's  Cr^ek  Station 

Smith's  Creek  Pony  Express  Station  was  visited  by  Richard  Burton  on 
October  14,    1860.     He   described  it  as   follows:      'The   station  was  sighted  in 
a  deep  hollow.      It  had  a  good  stone  corral  and  the  visual  haystack,  which 
fires  on  the  hill  tops  seemed  to  menace.     Amongst   the  station  folks  we 
found  two  New  Yorkers,  a  Belfast  man,   and  a  tawny  Mexican  named  Anton.      The 
house  was  unusually  neat,   and  displayed  even  signs  of  decoration  in  the 
adornment  of  the  bunks  with  osier  work  taken  from  the  neighboring  creek. 
We  are  now  in  the  lands  of  the  Pa  Yuta,  and  rarely  fail    to  meet  a  party 
on  the  road:      they  at  once  propose  "shwop"  and  readily  exchange  pine-nuts 
for  "white  grub",    i.e.  biscuits,      I  observed  however,    that  none  of  the 
natives  were  allowed  to  enter   the  station  house.     After  a  warmer  night 
than  usual — thanks  to  fire  and  lodging — we  avi  ke  and  found  a  genial 
south  wind  blowing."      (Burton,    1963). 

At   least  two  shootings  are   reported  to  have  occurred  here.      The 
Carson  City  Territorial   Enterprise  reported  one  such  case  when  the  Pony 
Express  had  been  only  a   few  months   under  way.      In  one  of   its   issues  of 
August  1860  appears  this  item: 

"One  day  last  week  H.   Trumbo,    station  keeper  at  Smiths  Creek,   got   into 
a  difficulty  with  Montgomery  Maze,   one  of  the  Pony  Express  Riders,  during 
which  Trumbo  snapped  a  pistol   at  Maze  several    times.      The  next   day  the  fracas 
was  renewed,   when  Maze  shot  Trumbo  with  a  rifle,   the  ball   entering  a  little 
above  the  hip  and  inflecting  a  dangerous  wound.     Maze  has   since  arrived  at 
this  place,    (Carson  City)   bringing  with  him  a  certificate   signed  by  various 
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parties,  exonerating  him  from  blame  in  the  affair  and  setting  forth  that 
Trumbo  had  provoked  the  attack."   (Chapman,  1932). 

Late  in  1860  William  Carr  bore  the  dubious  honor  of  being  the  first 
legal  hanging  in  the  Nevada  Territory  at  Carson  City.  He  was  a  Pony  Express 
rider  and  he  murdered  Bernard  Chessy  with  whom  he  had  quarreled  some  time 
before  at  Smith's  Creek.   (Floyd). 

Remains  of  the  old  Smith  Creek  Station  are  on  the  present  day  Smith 
Creek  Ranch  located  14  miles  north  of  Nevada  State  Highway  2  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Desatoya  Mountains.  The  ranch  belongs  to  Jack  VanSickle.  There  is 
one  adobe  building  with  a  willow  thatch  roof  and  a  second  building  with  one 
section  of  adobe  and  another  section  of  rock  also  with  a  willow  thatch  roof. 
In  photos  taken  by  Walt  Mulcahy  in  1960,  on  file  at  the  Nevada  Historical 
Society,  the  first  entirely  adobe  building  is  identified  as  the  corral. 
Mulcahy  says  the  adobe  section  of  the  second  building  is  the  original  Pony 
Express  Station  house.  He  says  the  rock  section  was  a  later  addition. 
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06-115 
Dry  Wells  Station  -  T.  18  N.,  R.  41  E.,  sec.  32 

Sir  Richard  Burton  on  October  14,  1860,  crossed  the  pass  where  this 
station  was  to  be  built  later.  He  says,  "after  a  long  and  peculiarly 
rough  divide. .." 

No  additional  references  are  made  to  this  station  in  other  accounts. 
Vic  Goodwin  states  "after  the  inception  of  staging  operations  in  July 
1861  the  old  Dry  Wells  Station  on  the  Pony  Express  Road  in  the  Shoshone 
Range  west  of  Reese  River  was  moved  to  Mt.  Airy  Pass..."   (Goodwin,  1966). 
Dry  Wells  was  probably  built  in  the  summer  of  1861  for  the  Overland  Stage 
Route  which  went  through  this  way  until  late  1862  or  early  1863 
when  this  part  of  the  route  was  then  moved  northward  to  run  over  New 
Pass  (Ream).   It  was  probably  at  this  time  (1862  or  1863)  that  Dry 
Wells  was  moved  to  Mt.  Airy. 

After  traveling  the  entire  canyon  in  which  Dry  Wells  was  to  have  been  located, 
I  saw  no  sign  of  where  the  station  may  have  been  situated.   I  did  see  a  few 
old  telegraph  poles  still  standing  but  with  no  sign  of  insulators  or  wire. 
The  canyon  is  on  public  lands,  located  just  north  of  Railroad  Pass  in  the 
Shoshone  Mountains. 
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06-110 
Reese  River  or  Jacobs  Springs  -  T.    19  N. ,   R.   43  E.,    sec.    19        (Later  Jacobsville) 

Vic  Goodwin   (1966),   remarks  on  the  beginning  of   this   station  as  fol- 
lows:     "Stations  were   set  up  on  the  Pony  at  Simpson  Park,    just   east 
of  the   sub-basin,    and  Jacobs  Springs,    about  two  miles   east  of  Reese 
River.     The   latter   station  was  named  after  Washington  Jacobs,    district 
agent   in  charge   there;    Jacobsville,    the  first   town   in  the   sub-basin 
grew  up  at  the  station." 

On  October  13,    1860,   Sir   Richard  Burton  spent   the  night   here  and  gave 
the   following  description: 

"The   station-house   in  the  Reese  River  Valley  had   lately 
been  evacuated  by  its  proprietors  and  burnt  down  by  the 
Indians:      a  new  building  of  adobe  was  already  assuming 
a  comfortable  shape.      The   food  around   it  being  poor  and 
thin,  our  cattle  were  driven  to   the  mountains.     At  night, 
probably  by  contrast  with  the  torrid   sun,    the   frost  appear- 
ed colder  than  ever:     we  provided  against   it,    however, 
by  burrowing   into  the  haystack,   and  despite  the   jackal  - 
like  cry  of   the  coyote  and  the   near  tramping  of  the  old 
white  mare,  we  slep  like  tops."     (Burton,    1963) 

Vic  Goodwin   (1966),    speaks  of  its  demise   - 

"After  Jacobsville  was  abandoned  as  the  Lander  county 

seat  in  favor  of  Austin  in  1863,  the  stage  station  there 

was  moved  two  miles  westward,    to  the  east  bank  of  Reese 
River."     (Goodwin,    1966) 
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The  Overland  Stage  and  mail  company  used  this  as  a  way  stop  at  least 
until  the  discovery  at  Austin  in  May  1862.   But  after  it  began  to  boom, 
the  stage  and  mail  stop  was  changed  to  Austin. 

There  is  some  confusion  over  which  bank  of  the  Reese  River  the  station  was 
located.  Myself  and  Terry  Reed  of  Battle  Mountain  BLM  District  did  locate 
substantial  rock  foundations  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  which  seem  to 
indicate  two  and  possibly  three  structures  at  the  site.  The  site  is  just 
north  of  Highway  50  on  patented  land  owned  by  Paul  Inchauspe  of  the  Iowa 
Canyon  Ranch  north  of  Austin. 
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06-120 
Simpson  Park  Station  -   T.    19  N.,    R.    44   E.  ,    sec.    13 

This  area  was  named  for  Captain  J.  H.   Simpson,   who  first  visited  here 
on  May  27,    1859  and  spent  the  night  in  the  vicinity.     He  gives   the 
following  description: 

"The  lake  we  are  on  is   several   acres  in  extent.      Ducks 
frequent  it.     The  grass  about   it  and  along  the  creek 
is   quite   luxuriant,   and   expands   in  places   into  meadows 
of  considerable  area.     Cedar  is  found  on  the  heights. 
Should  it  become  necessary  to  establish  a  post,    say  near 
the  east  entrance  of  Won-a-ho-nupe  Canon,    the  grass,   water, 
and  timber  of  this  mountain  range  would  be  amply  sufficient, 
and   fine  granite  building-stone  could  be   found   in  the  cannon. 

"The  party  has  given  my  name  to   this   lake,   park  and 
pass;   and  also   to  the  creek,   but  as  it  has  been  my 
rule  to  preserve   the   Indian  names,   whenever   I  can 
ascertain  them,    and  Won-a-ho-nupe  is  the  name  of  the 
creek,    I   shall   continue   so   to   call    it."    (Simpson,    1876) 

Simpson  Park  station  was  built   in   spring   1860  as  one  of   the  original 
Pony  Express   stations. 

Problems  arose   early  at   this   station.     On  June   2,    1860,   road  agent 
William  Finney  received  a  dispatch  from  Carson  City  advising  him  that 
the   station  at  Simpson's  Park  had  been  attacked  and  razed  on  May  20th. 
Apparently  six  Pike's  Peakers  found  the  body  of  the   station  keeper, 
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James  Alcott,   horribly  mutilated  and  all   the  animals  missing. 

William  H.   Streeper,   one  of  the  carriers  of  the  heavy  mail,    also  a 
part-time  Pony  Express  rider,    tells  of   finding   Simpson  Park   in  dis- 
order.    One  day  in  May  upon  reaching  Simpson's  Park  he  found  the 
station  burned,    the   stock  gone  and  the  keeper  dead. 

An  appeal  was  made  for  seventy-five  soldiers,    to  be  distributed  as 
far  east  as  Simpson  Park  and   Dry  Creek.      This   appeal   was  denied   so 
Agent   Finney,   Bolivar  Roberts  gathered   their  own  men  and  they  tra- 
versed the  line.     Later   soldiers  were  sent  along  the   line   from  Camp 
Floyd  to  protect  the  mail  and  the  emigrants. 

Sir  Richard  Burton  gives  us  a  description  of  the  station  on  October  13, 
1860. 

"The  station  house  in  Simpson's  Park  was  being  rebuilt. 
As   we   issued   from  Marmandom  into   Christ endora,    the 
civilty  of  our  hosts  perceptibly  diminished;    the   Judge, 
like  the  generality  of  Anglo  Americans,    did  unnecessary 
kow-tow  to   those  whom  republicanism  made  his  equals, 
and  the   "gentlemen"  when  asked   to   do  anything,    became 
exceedingly  surly.     Among  them  was  one  Giovanni   Brutisch, 
a  Venetian  who,    flying  from  conscription  had   found  a  home 
in  Halifax;   an  unfortunate   fire  which  burned  down  his 
house  drove  him  to   the  Far  West.     He   talked  copiously 
of  the  old  country,   breathed  the  usual  aspirations  of 
Italia  land,   and  thought  that  Garibaldi  would  do  well   "se 
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non  lo  molestano"  -  a  euphusion  accompanied  by  a  book 
more  expressive  than  any  rod.     The  station  was  well  pro- 
vided with  good  minie1  s,    and  the  men  apparently  ex- 
pected to  use   them;    it  was  however,    commanded  by  the 
neighboring  heights,    and  the  haystacks  were  exposed 
to  fire  at  a   time  of  the  year  when  no  more   forage  could 
be  collected.     The  Venetian  made   for  us  some  good  light 
bread  of  wheaten   flour,    started  or  leavened  with  hop- 
water,   and  corn  bread  "shortened"  with  butter,   and  en- 
riched with  two  or   three  eggs.     A  hideous   Pa-Yuta  and 
surly  Shoshone,   whom  I   sketched,    loitered  about  the 
station.      They  were  dressed  in   the  usual   rabbit-skin 
cape,   and  carried  little  horn  bows,  with  which  they  mis- 
sed small  marks  at   fifteen  paces.     The  boys,  who  were 
now  a-weary  of  watching,  hired  one  of  these  men  for  a 
shirt  -   tobacco  was  not   to  be  had  and  a  blanket  was   too 
high  pay  -   to  mount  guard   through   the  night.      Like   the 
Paggi  or  Ramoosee  of  W.    India,   one  thief  is  paid   to 
keep  off  many;    the   Indian  is   the  best  of  wardens, 
it  being  with  him  a  principle  not  to  attack  what    the 
presence  of  a   fellow  tribesman  defends."      (Burton,    1963) 

George  Washington  Perkins  or  "Wash"  was  a  rider  on   the   run  between 
this   station  and  Ruby  Valley.      In  1861   William  James  was  hired  on   the 
run   from  here  to   Cold  Springs.      At  eighteen,   he  was  one  of  the  best 
Pony  Express   riders  in  the  service.     He  rode  only  sixty  miles  each  way 
but  covered  his   round   trip  of  one  hundred  and   twenty  miles  in  twelve 
hours,    including   all   stops,,     He   always  rode  California  mustangs, 
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using  five  of  these  animals  each  way.     His  route  crossed  the  summits 
of  two  mountain  ridges,    lay  through  the  Shoshone  Indian  country  and 
was  one  of  the  loneliest  and  most  dangerous  divisions  on  the  line 
(Smith,   1969). 

Simpson  Park  was  probably  used  by  the  Overland  mail   and   stage  line 
from  July  1861   to   1862  or  1863,   when  the  run  was  changed   to   go    through 
Austin. 

Two  visitors  of  this   station   in  1949  and  1959  have  given   their   im- 
pressions of  what  was  left: 

"At   Simpson's  Park,   about   15  miles  NE  of  Austin,   we 

(H.   Hamlin  and  G.    Kane)    were  wading   in  water  knee 

deep,    feeling  with  our  hands   for   the  old  foundation 

walls.     On  a  nearby  hill    the   grave  yard  head  boards 

were  gone,   washed  below  with  identifications  obliterated. 

This  old  historic  place  was  once  headquarters  for 

the  Pony  Express  and   later   the  Overland  Mail.     Many 

emigrants  that  came   this  way  in  the   1860's   found  water 

stock  feed,    and  rest,   which  were  priceless  treasures 

across  the  desert.     A  blacksmith  shop  did  repairs, 

and  a  trading  post   furnished   supplies.     All    is   gone   today." 

(Hamlin,    1949). 

In  1959  Nell  Murbarger  made  this  observation: 

"During  the    Indian  trouble  James  Alcott  of  Simpson's 
Park  Station  was  slain  and  his  station  destroyed. 
Although   I  have   found  no   records  to   such  effect,    it 
is  likely  that  Alcott  occupies  one  of  the  dozen-or-so 
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old  graves  in  the  lonely  little  cemetary  north  of  station. 
Last  time  I  visited  this  place  a  few  of  the  old  head- 
boards were  still  standing,  but  not  one  inscription 
could  be  read."   (Murbarger,  1959) 

I  diJ  not  find  the  graveyard  these  two  visitors  saw,  but  I  did  find  the 
station  foundations.  At  the  mouth  of  Simpson  Park  Canyon  on  the  east 
side  of  Simpson  Park  lies  a  fenced  meadow.   Peter  and  Bennie  Damele  said 
the  foundations  were  on  a  little  mound  in  the  east  end  of  the  meadow  near 
an  old  fenced  corral.  The  stone  foundations  outline  probably  two  structures 
The  land  is  owned  by  Howard  and  Barbara  Wolf  of  Austin. 
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06-130 
Dry  Creek  Station  -  T.   19  N.,    R.  46  E.,    sec.   12 

Simpson  camped  in  the  vicinity  of  this  Station  on  May  26,   1859.     He 
comments  primarily  on  the  "Digger"  Indians  he  finds  at   the  site. 

Dry  Creek  Station  being  the  last  of  the  original  Pony  Express  stations 
on  Bolivar  Roberts  division,   was  most  likely  built  by  his   crew  in 
spring  of  1860.     Problems  with  Indians  occurred  early  here  also. 

Dry  Creek  was  the  sight  of  quite  a  run  in  with  the  Indians  during 
May  of  1860.  William  H.  Streeper,  carrier  of  the  "Heavy  mail"  or 
"mule  mail,"  was  in  this  part  of  the  country  when  it  happened. 

"One  day  in  May  1860  Streeper  saddled  his  riding  mule 
"Muggins"  loaded  his  pack  mules  as  usual  and  set 
out  westward  from  Diamond  Springs.     He  knew  about 
the  trouble  with  Indians  but  believed  he  could  make 
it  safely  to  Smith's  Creek,,     Moreover,    a  westward 
bound  wagon  train  of  emigrants  had  passed  Diamond 
Spring  the  day  before „      If  they  could  get  through, 
he  could.     Besides,    if  it   got   dangerous  he  could 
travel  with  them.     Some  distance  east  of  Dry  Creek 
he  passed  them  and  pushed  on  ahead.     Upon  reaching 
the  station  Si  McCandless,   a  "squaw-man"  with  a 
Pah  lite  wife,   who  ran  a  small   trading  post  across 
the  road,   warned  him  that  he  had  better  keep  his 
eyes  open.     He  suspected  that  some  of  his  wife's 
relatives  and  friends  who  had  been  hanging  about 
the  place  for  some  time  were  hatching  trouble. 
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"When  Streeper  reached  Simpson's   Park  he   found   the 
station  burned,    the   stock  gone,    and   the  keeper., 
Jamc-3  Alcott   dead.     Hurrying  on  he  met   the  east 
bound  mule  mail   carrier  who  upon   learning  what 
had  happened   at   Simpson's  Park,    refused   to   go  any 
further.      Instead,    he   turned  back  with  Streeper 
to   Smith' s  Creek. 

"The  following  morning,   when  Streeper  was  ready  to 
return   two  prospectors  traveling   towards  Salt  Lake 
City,   asked  him  if   they  could  accompany  him,    to  which 
he  replied   that   they  could    if   they  were  not   afraid 
of  Indians.      They  fared   forth  and   saw  no    Indians  or 
anything  else  out  of  the  ordinary  until    they  neared 
Dry  Creek  Station,,      They  saw  no   signs  of  anyone  about 
and  a  herd  of  cattle  was  moving  away  from  it. 

"Riding  on   in  Streeper  dismounted,    walked   to    the  door 
of  the   station  and   looked   inside.      Years   later  he 
said  that  what  he   saw  caused  his  hair   to   stand  on 
end.     Before  him  lay  the   scalped  mutilated  body 
of  Ralph  Rosier,    the   station  keeper.     John  Applegate, 
Lafayette   (Bolly)    Bolwinkle  or  Si  McCandless  were 
not   there."      (Settle   and  Settle,    1955) 

The  emigrants  Streeper   spoke  of  earlier  must  have   come  on   the   scene 
just  after   it  happened.      Thomas   Flyman,    the  rider  from  Genoa    to    the 
Sink  of  the  Carson,   not   being  met  by   the  mail    from  the  east,   went 
on  to  Dry  Creek.     He   found   six   terrified  emigrants  who  had  entered 
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the  station  and  found  the  keeper  killed  and  scalped.  The  rider 
from  the  east  had  turned  back  in  time  to  avoid  an  ambuscade  near 
this  point. 

"Later,  Streeper  learned  what  had  happened  at  the  sta- 
tion. On  May  21.,  1860,  a  day  or  two  after  he  had  passed 
on  his  westward  way,  Rosier  and  Applegate  rose  early 
as  usual  to  begin  the  days  work.  Bolly  was  enjoying 
an  extra,  forty  winks  before  joining  them.  Applegate 
started  to  make  a  fire  to  get.  breakfast  while  Rosier 
went  to  the  spring  for  a  bucket  of  water. 

"Suddenly  a  rifle  shot  rang  out  and  Rosier  screamed. 
Applegate  leaped  to  the  door,  looked  out,  saw  his  friend 
upon  the  ground  dying  and  turned  back.  Another  shot, 
and  Applegate  fell  to  the  floor,  a  horrible  wound  in 
his  hip  and  groin.   A  moment  later  McCandless  who  was 
alone  in  his  trading  post,  dashed  across  the  road  and 
took  refuge  in  the  station. 

"Bolly  leaped  from  his  bed  in  his  stocking  feet,  and 
seized  his  gun.   For  some  minutes  he  and  McCandless 
worked  like  beavers  piling  grain  bags  in  the  doorway 
and  making  other  preparations  to  defend  the  place  to 
the  last  ditch.  Applegate,  who  was  suffering  intensely, 
urged  them  to  abandon  him  to  his  fate  and  attempt  to 
reach  the  next  station.  When  they  refused  he  asked  for 
a  revolver.  They  gave  him  one  thinking  he  wished  to  take 
a  shot  at.  an  Indian.   Instead  he  shot  himself  through  the 
head. 
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"After  the  first  two  shots  the  attackers  seem  to  have 
remained  quiet,  for  nothing  is  said  about  Bolly  and 
McCandless  having  fought  them.  At  length  the  trader 
declared  they  had  to  make  a  run  of  it  to  the  next 
station.  When  Bolly  objected  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Indians  would  certainly  cut  them  down  in  the  open, 
McCandless  assured  him  such  was  not  the  case.  They 
were  not  after  hin,  he  said,  and  since  he  had  always 
treated  them  well  they  had  a  friendly  feeling  for  him. 
If  "Bolly"  would  stay  close  to  him  they  would  not  dare 
shoot  for  fear  of  hitting  him. 

"Bolly  at  length  agreed  to  make  the  attempt.  When  every- 
thing was  ready,  the  grain  bags  were  removed  from  the 
door  and  they  leaped  outside.  As  they  dashed  down 
the  road  McCandless  kept  between  Bolly  and  the  Indians. 
A  few  gave  chase  on  foot  but  the  fugitives  outdistanced 
them.  Being  satisfied  with  the  blood  they  had  already 
shot,  they  turned  back  to  loot  the  station. 

"Bolly  and  McCandless  reached  the  next  station  safety 
where  they  found  three  or  four  men  ready  to  defend  it . 
Having  covered  the  ten  or  twelve  miles  without  boots 
Bolly' s  feet  were  so  cut  by  stones  and  filled  with 
cactus  thorns  that  he  was  laid  up  for  some  time. 
(Settle  and  Settle,  1955) 

The  next  station  keeper  at  Dry  Creek  had  the  last  name  of  Totten. 

There  are  tales  of  a  Mexican  rider  who  rode  into  Dry  Creek  Station 
with  bullets  and  arrows  in  his  body  and  in  the  hide  of  his  mustang; 
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who  died,   but  only  after  he  delivered  the  mochila.      It  is  thought 
that  his  name  may  have  been  Jose   Zowgaltz    (Zowgalt,   or  Zoawalt)  . 
(Floyd,    1958) 

In  some  cases   Indian  troubles  were  provoked  as  is  documented  by  a 
letter  written  to  the  Captain  stationed  at  Ruby  Valley  from  a 
Soldier  that  had  traveled  the  Pony  Express  route  in  the  summer  of  1860 
to  protect  it.     He  says: 

"We  have  made  frequent  and  ardurous  scouts  all  along  our  route 
where  the   Indians  were  hostile,   but  have  seen  nothing  of  them. 
The  Pony  Express   §  Mail  Route  is  well   stocked  with  Brigham's 
Boys  who   themselves  have  excited   the  Indian  troubles. 
At  Dry  Creek  one  of  them  shot  down  an  Indian  ruthlessly 
and  in  cold  blood  saying  that  he  would  rather  shoot 
a  man  than  a  dog.     Brigham  Young  was  anxious  to  excite 
troubles  on  the  road  in  order  to  prevent  an  Exodus 
of  his  people.'1      (Brewer,    1860) 

October  11,    1860  Sir  Richard  Burton  visited   this  station  and  made   these 
remarks : 

"Twenty  miles  further  led  to   the  west  end  of  the  Shea  wit 
Valley,  where  we  found  the  station  on  a  grassy  bend 
at  the  foot  of  low  rolling  hills.      It  was  a  mere   shell, 
with  a  substantial   stone  corral  behind,   and  the  inmates 
were  speculating  upon  the  possibility  of  roofing  them- 
selves in  before  winter.     Water  is  found  in  tolerable 
quantities  below  the  station,   but  the  place  deserved 
its  name,   Dry  Creek. 


"A  fraternal   recognition  took  place  between  Long  Jim 

and  his  brother,   who  discovered  each  other  by  the 

merest  accident.      Gils ton  the  employe,    was  an    intelligent 

man;    at  San  Francisco  he  had  learned  a.  little  Chinese, 

and  at  Deep  Creek  he  was   studying   the   Indian  dialects. 
i 

He  had  missed  making  a  fortune  at   Carson  Valley,   where 

in  June  or  July  1859   the  rich  and  now  celebrated   silver 
mines  were  discovered;    and  he  warned  us  against    the 
danger  of  tarrying  in  Carson  City,  where  revolvers 
are   fired  even  into  houses  known   to   contain  "ladies." 
Col.   Totten,    the   sta.t ion-master,    explained   the   for- 
mation of  the  gold   diggings  as  beds  of  gravel,    from 
one  to   120  feet,  overlying  slate  rock. 

"Dry  Creek  Station   is  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
the  western  agency;    as  at   Roberts  Creek,    supplies  and 
literature   from  great  Salt  Lake  City  east  and   Carson 
City  west  are  usually  exhausted  before   they  reach 
these   final   points.     After  a  frugal    feed,    we   inspected 
a   grave   for  two,   which  bore   the  names  of  Loscier 
and  Applegate,   and   the  date  21st  May.      These  men,   em- 
ploye's of  the  station  were  attacked  by  Indians   - 
Panaks  or  Shoshones,   or  possibly  both:      the  farmer 
was   killed  by  the   first   fire;    the   latter,   when  shot 
in  the  groin,    and  unable   to  proceed,    borrowed  under 
pretext  of  defence  a   revolver,   bade  good-bye  to  his 
companions,   and  put  a  bullet  through  his  own  head: 
the  remainder  then  escaped.     Both  of  these  poor  fellows 
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remain  unavenged.     The  anglo-american  who  is  admirably 
protected  by  the  officials  of  his   government   in 
Europe,  Asia,    and  Africa,    is   systematically  neglected   - 
teste  Mexico   -   in  America.      The  double  grave,    piled 
up  with  stones,    showed  gaps  where   the  wolves  had  at- 
tempted  to   tunnel,   and  blue  bottle   flies  were  buz- 
zing over  it   in  expectation.      Col.    Totten,    at   our 
insistence,   promised  that  it  should  be  looked  to. 

"The  night  was  comfortably  passed  at   Dry  Creek,    under 
the  leeward  side  of  a  large  haystack.     The  weather 
was  cold,    but  clear  and  bright.      We   slept   the   sleep 
of   just."      (Burton,    1963).  ' 

The   telegraph  was  rapidly  being  constructed  in  1861.     As   fast  as  outer 
stations  were  established,    the  important  news  of  the  day  was  sent 
to   them  by  wire  and  transferred   to   the   Pony  Express.     This  meant 
that,    so   far  as  telegraphic  communications  was  concerned,    the  Pony 
Express  was  playing  a   constantly   lessening  part.      The  newspapers, 
in  introductory  lines  which  were  significantly  descriptive,    told  of 
the  progress  of  the  telegraph  across  the  country.     Thus  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin  of  August  13,    1861  said  the  Pony  Express  rider  was 
leaving  his  dispatches  for  the  Bulletin  and  other  Pacific  Coast 
newspapers  at  Dry  Creek   s tat  ion  „      (Chapman,    1932) 

Dry  Creek  was  used  by  the  Overland  Stage   §  Mail  Company  as  a  way 
stop  from  1861  to   1869.      It  was  from  Dry  Creek  west  that   the  stage 
route  and  Pony  Express  route  differed  slightly.     The  "Pony"  traveled 
almost  directly  westward  from  here  to   the  north  of  Eagle  butte  and 
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on  to  Simpson's  Park.  The  stage  went  south  around  cape  horn  and  then 
west.  An  additional  station  on  the  Overland  was  built  on  this  longer 
route,  that  was  not  needed  by  the  "Pony11.  This  was  Cape  Horn  station. 

Remains  of  the  Dry  Creek  Pony  Express  station  are  on  the  Dry  Creek  Ranch 
located  4  miles  north  of  Highway  50.  The  ranch  is  owned  by  Peter  Damele 
who  has  been  in  the  area  since  1898.  Peter  and  Benie  (his  son)  are  both 
excellent  authorities  on  the  history  of  the  surrounding  ranches,  as  well 
as  their  own.  A  few  rock  foundations  overgrown  with  sagebrush  mark  the 
mound  above  the  creek  where  the  station  was  situated.  A  rock  monument 
built  by  the  Damele' s  in  1960  bearing  a  brass  commemorative  plate  (dis- 
tributed as  part  of  the  Pony  Express  Centennial  in  1960)  sits  near  the 
station  site.  Remnants  of  the  old  trail  leading  over  to  Eagle  Butte 
along  the  shortcut  is  barely  visable  to  the  west  of  the  station.   Benie 
Damele  says  it's  called  Streep's  Cutoff.   I've  also  heard  it  called 
Streeper's  Cutoff  after  William  Streeper. 

Remains  of  the  Overland  Stage  Station  sit  just  off  the  main  gravel  road 
before  it  turns  to  go  up  to  the  Ranch.   It  also  was  a  stone  structure. 
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06-140 
Grubs  Well  Station  or  Camp  Station  -  T.  20,  R„  49  E.,  sec.  5 

Grubs  Well  is  commonly  mentioned  as  a  station  in  the  published  lists 

of  Pony  Express  stations,  and  is  also  listed  with  Overland  Stage  Stations. 

However,  Sir  Richard  Burton  on  October  11,  1860  describes  passing  this 

area  as  follows: 

Resuming  our  way,  after  three  miles  we  reached  some 

wells  whose  alkaline  waters  chap  the  skin.   (Burton,  1963) 

Therefore,  there  was  no  station  here  in  the  fall  of  1860;  7  months 
after  the  inception  of  the  Pony  Express. 

William  Henry  Streeper  describes  his  route  as  follows: 

"My  route  was  in  Nevada,  between  Diamond  Springs  and 
Smith  Creek.  From  Diamond  Springs  it  was  35  miles  to 
our  next  station,  which  was  Roberts  Creek.  Then  it  was 
another  35  miles  from  Roberts  Creek  to  Dry  Creek." 
(Carter,  1947) 

There  is  no  mention  of  Grubs  Well  which  was  to  be  located  between  Roberts 
Creek  and  Dry  Creek. 

There  is  one  mention  of  Grubs  Well  in  the  literature.   In  Chapman's 
(1932),  reference  to  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin's  dispatches  con- 
cerning the  eastern  most  extent  of  the  telegraph  he  says;  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin  printed  on  August  26,  1861: 

"By  telegraph  to  Fort  Kearney  from  St.  Louis,  thence 
by  Pony  Express  to  Grub's  Wells,  thence  by  telegraph 
to  San  Francisco."   (Chapman,  1932) 
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Therefore  Grubs  Well  was  in  existence  by  August  1861,  and  the  Pony 
ran  until  October  1861. 

In  July  1861,  John  Butterfield  began  his  Overland  Mail  and  Stage 
Express  and  Freight  Service,  just  prior  to  the  demise  of  the  Pony 
Express.  He  ran  his  stage  fairly  closely  along  the  Pony  Express 
route,  but  he  built  some  additional  stations  along  the  route.  Grubs 
Well  was  probably  built  in  July  1861  for  the  Overland  Stage.  Since 
it  was  right  on  the  Pony  Express  Trail  it  was  probably  used  as  a  way 
station  for  the  last  few  months  of  the  Pony.   Its  use  by  the  Overland 
continued  until  1869. 

There  are  several  structures  located  at  the  Grubs  Well  site  which  look 
convincingly  old.  However,  Peter  Damele  remembers  when  there  were  no 
structures  at  the  site,  and  he  remembers  when  and  who  built  the  structures 
that  are  there  now.  Therefore,  there  are  no  original  buildings  here. 
Don  Smith  of  Battle  Mountain  is  the  owner  of  the  patented  land  on  which 
the  structures  are  located. 

Just  to  the  southwest  of  the  site  sits  a  rock  and  concrete  monument  bearing 
another  brass  centennial  Pony  Express  marker.  Grubs  Well  is  8  miles  north 
of  Highway  50. 
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06-15  0 
Roberts  Creek  Station  Willow  Creek  or  She-o-wi-te  Creek  - 
T.    22  N.,   R.   51  E.,    sec.    19 

Simpson  spent   the  night  of  May  21   and  May  22  at   this  site  in  1859. 
He  says: 

"„ o 0She-o-wi-te  Creek,   a  fine  one,  4   feet  wide,   1   foot  deep 
and  quite  rapid.     It  sinks  about  1  mile  below  camp. 
Grass  along  it  and  on  side-hills0"     (Simpson,   1876) 

He  talks  with  the  Indians  who  say  they  are  few  in  number.      This  site 
seemed  to  be  one  of  the  Indian  camps. 

This  was  one  of  the  original   Pony  Express  stations  built   in  the  spring 

of  1860.      It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Bolivar  Roberts  or  Howard 

Egan  built  Roberts  Creek a     Some  accounts  say  Bolivar  Roberts  and  his 

crew  built  stations  as  far  east  as  Roberts  Creek.      (Settle  and  Settle,   1955) 

However,   Burton   (1963)    says  Roberts  Creek  was  the  western  most  extent 

of  Egan's  division. 

Indian  troubles  began  early  at  Roberts  Creek  station.     On  the  "Pony's" 
second  trip  on  April    13  from  Stc    Joseph,    the  first   instance  of  Indian 
troubles  occurred  as  if  a  warning  of  what  was  to  come.     At  the  time, 
newspapers  gave   it  little  notice,    reporting  that  the  express  was  de- 
layed six  hours  at  Roberts  Creek  by  marauding  Indians  who  had  driven 
off  the  horses  at   the  station. 

On  W.  H„   Streeper's   trip  from  Diamond  Springs  to  Smith  Creek  where 
he  found  Simpson  Park  and  Dry  Creek  burned,   he  spent   the  night  at 
Roberts  Creek  on  the  way  west.     Streeper's  comments  on  Roberts  Creek 
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are  confusing  on  his  return  trip.  It  seems  however  that  the  station 
was  still  intact  at  the  time  of  his  return.  He  did  say  that  Indians 
were  threatening  them  near  Roberts  Creek.  Streeper's  trip  was  made 
sometime  around  May  21,  1860. 

On  May  31,  C.  H.  Ruff  in,  a  Pony  Express  employee  wrote  William  W.  Finney 
in  San  Francisco  that  he  and  others  had  been  driven  out  of  Cold  Springs 
Station  by  an  Indian  attack  on  the  night  of  May  29.  He  also  said  that 
the  men  at  Dry  Creek  had  been  killed  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
Roberts  Creek  Station  had  been  destroyed. 

By  June  9,  a  party  composed  mostly  of  Pony  Express  riders,  station 
keepers,  and  stock  tenders,  was  made  up«  On  that  date  Bolivar  Roberts 
set  out  eastward  to  rebuild  destroyed  stations  and  restock  them  all. 
This  time  the  buildings  were  better  constructed  and  five  men  left 
to  occupy  each  one  until  the  Indian  troubles  were  over.   On  June  16 
they  met  Howard  Egan  at  Roberts  Creek. 

Some  of  the  riders  that  passed  through  Roberts  Creek  included  John 
Fisher,  Mike  Kelly  and  Mose  Wright. 

On  October  10,  1860  Sir  Richard  Burton  visited  Roberts  Creek  Station 
and  made  these  comments: 

"... instinct  told  us  that  there  lay  the  station-house. 
From  the  hills  rose  the  smokes  of  Indian  fires;  the 
lands  belong  to  the  Tusawichya  or  White  Knives,  a 
band  of  the  Shoshones  under  an  independent  chief. 
This  depression  is  known  to  the  Yutas  as  Sheawit  or 
Willow  Creek;  the  whites  call  it,  from  Mr.  Bolivar 
Roberts,  the  Western  agent  "Roberts  Springs  Valley." 


"It  lies  286  miles  from  Camp  Floyd;   from  this  point 
"Simpson's  Road"  strikes  off  to  the  S.  E.  and  as 
Mr.  Howard  Egan's  rule  here  terminates  it  is  considered 
the  latter  end  of  Mormondom.     Like  all   the  stations 
to  the  westward,    that  is  to  say,    those  road  before 
us,   it  was  burned  down  in  the  late  Indian  troubles, 
and  has  only  been  partially  rebuilt.     One  of  the 
employe's  was  Mr.  Mose  Wright,   of  Illinois,   who  again 
kindly  assisted  me  with  correcting  my  vocabulary. 

"About   the  station  loitered  several    Indians  of  the 
White-Knife  tribe,   which  boasts,   like  the  old  Siaux 
and  the  modern  Flatheads,  never  to  have  stained  its 
weapons  with  the  blood  of  a  white  man.     They  may  be 
a  respectable  race,   but  they  are  an  ugly;   they  resemble 
the  Diggers,   and  the  children  are  not  a  little  like 
juvenile  baboons.     The  dress  was  the  usual  medley  of 
rags  and  rabbit   furs;    they  were  streaked  with  vermilion; 
and  their  hair  -   contrary  to  and  more  sensibly  than 
the  practice  of  our  grandfathers  -  was  fastened  into 
a  frontal  pigtail,   to  prevent  it  falling  into   the  eyes. 
These  men  attend  upon  the  station,   and  herd  the  stock, 
for  an  occasional  meal,    their  sole  payment.     They 
will   trade  their  skins  and  peltries  for  arms  and 
gunpowder,   but,   African- like,    they  are  apt   to  look 
upon  provisions,  beads  and  tobacco  in  the  light  of 
presents. 

"A  long  march  of  thirty-five  miles  lay  before  us. 


Kennedy  resolved  to  pass  the  night  at.  Sheawit  Creek, 
and,   despite  their  grumbling,    sent  on  the  boys,    the 
stock,   and  the  wagons,   when  rested   from  their  labour, 
in  the  early  afternoon.     We   spent  a  cozy  pleasant 
evening  -  such  as  I  have  enjoyed  in  the  old   Italian 
days  before  railroads  -  or  travellers'    tittle  and 
munchausen  tattle,    in  the   ingle  corner  and  round  the 
huge  hearth  of  the  half  finished  station,   with  its 
holey  walls.     At  intervals,    the  roarings  of  the  wind, 
the  ticking  of  the  death  watch  (a  well   known  xylophagus,) 
boring  a  home  in  the  soft  cottonwood  rafters,   and  the 
hawlings  of  the   Indians,  who  were  keening  at  a 
neighboring  grave,    formed  a  rude  and  appropriate 
chorus.     Mose  Wright    (a  rider  for  the  Pony  Express) 
recounted  his  early  adventures   in  Oregon;   how,   when 
he  was  a  greenhorn,   the   Indians  had  danced  the  war- 
dance  under  his  nose,   had  then  set   upon  his   companions, 
and  after   slaying  them  had  displayed  their  scalps... 

"Mose  Wright  described   the   Indian  arrow-poison.     The 
rattlesnake  -  the  copperhead  and  the  moccasin  he 
ignored  -   is  caught  with  a   forked    stick  planted  over 
its  neck,   and  is  allowed   to   fix  its  fangs  in  an 
antelope's   liver.      The  meat,    which  turns  green,    is 
carried  upon  a  skewer  when  wanted  for  use;    the   flint 
head  of  an  arrow,   made  purposely  to  break   in  the 
wound,    is  thrust   into   the   poison,    and  when  withdrawn 
is  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  glue.     Ammonia   is 


considered  a  cure  for  it  and  the  Indians  treat  snake 
bites  with  the  actual  cautery... 

"Amongst  the  employe's  of  the  station  was  an  intelligent 
young  mechanic  from  Pennsylvania,  who,  threatened 
with  consumption,  had  sought  and  soon  found  health 
in  the  pure  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He 
looked  forward  to  revisiting  civilisation,  where  com- 
forts were  attainable.   In  these  wilds  little  lux- 
uries like  tea  and  coffee  are  often  unprocurable; 
a  dudheen  or  a  cutty  pipe  sells  for  a  dollar  con- 
sequently a  hollowed  potato  or  corncob  with  a  reed 
tube  is  often  rendered  necessary;  and  tobacco  must 
be  mixed  with  a  myrtaceous  leaf  called  by  the  natives 
"timaya",  and  by  the  mountaineers  "larb"  -  possibly 
a  corruption  of  "1  'herbe"  or  "la  yerba".   Newspapers 
and  magazines  arrive  sometimes  twice  a  year,  when  they 
have  weathered  the  dangers  of  the  way.  Economy  has 
deprived  the  stations  of  their  gardens,  and  the 
shrinking  of  emigration,  which  now  dribbles  east- 
ward, instead  of  flowing  in  a  full  stream  westward, 
leaves  the  exiles  to  amuse  themselves."  (Burton,  1963) 

The  winter  of  1861  was  a  diffcult  one  for  the  Indians.  As  scanty 
as  their  own  supplies  often  were,  station  keepers  at  times  found 
it  necessary  to  supply  the  Indians  with  food.   Sometimes  this  was  done 
as  a  matter  of  policy  to  keep  the  Indians  friendly,  other  times  it 
was  done  merely  as  an  act  of  common  humanity.  The  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News  in  its  issue  of  February  20,  1861,  describes  one  of  these 


incidents: 

"A  person  in  the  service  of  the  mail  and  express 
company,  situated  on  the  route  between  this  city 
and  Carson,  was  in  our  office  a  few  days  since, 
and  reported  that  the  snow  was  very  deep  in  places 
along  the  route;  that  the  weather  had  been  very  cold, 
and  that  the  Indians,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  Roberts  Creek  Station  were  in  a  destitute  and 
starving  condition.  One  Indian  was  recently  found 
dead  within  a  half  a  mile  of  the  station,  who  had 
perished  of  cold  and  starvation  while  on  his  way 
there  for  food.  Another  had  fallen  down  nearby 
from  exhaustion,  badly  frozen,  who  was  seen  taken 
to  the  station  and  resuscitated  before  it  was  too 
late  to  save  his  live.  Such  a  state  of  things  among 
the  red  men  is  truly  deplorable,  but  perhaps  there 
is  no  way  at  present  of  ameliorating  their  condition. 
(Chapman,  1932) 

On  August  6,  1861,  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  printed  over  its  dis- 
patches: 

By  telegraph  to  Fort  Kearney  from  St.  Louis,  thence 
by  Pony  Express  to  Roberts  Creek  Station,  thence  by 
telegraph  to  San  Francisco.  Roberts  Creek  Pony  Express 
Station  was  a  telegraph  station  as  well  as  an  Overland 
Stage  Station.   It  was  an  Overland  stop  until  1869. 
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The  site  of  the  station  here  is  now  on  the  Roberts  Creek  Ranch  owned  by 
Filbert  Etcheverry  of  Bakersfield,  California.  Peter  Damele  told  us  where 
the  site  of  the  old  Pony  Express  station  was.  He  said  it  was  a  log 
structure  but  has  long  since  been  obliterated  by  the  owners.  There  was  a 
log  dugout  very  near  the  site  that  he  described,  but  I  don't  know  if  it 
is  part  of  the  original  station  or  not.  Roberts  Creek  is  15  miles  north 
of  Highway  50„ 
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06-160 
Sulphur  Springs  -  T.   23  N. ,   R.   52  E„,    sec.    36 

Sulphur  Springs  is  commonly  listed  as  a  Pony  Express  Station.  However, 
it  could  not  have  been  one  of  the  original  stations  built  in  the  spring 
of  I860,, 

In  reviewing  the  literature,    I  find  no  mention  of  this  station  prior 
to  the  Overland  Stage  and  Mail  Express  maps  of  1863,     Again,   recalling 
W.  H.  Streeper's  account,   he  says,    "My  route  was  in  Nevada  between 
Diamond  Springs  and  Smith  Creek.      From  Diamond  Springs  it  was  35  miles 
to  our  next  station,   which  was  Roberts  Creek."      (Carter,    1947) 
There  is  no  mention  of  Sulphur  Springs  which  was  later  to  be  built 
between  Diamond  Springs  and  Roberts  Creek. 

Richard  Burton,   on  October  9,   1860  ate  lunch  possibly  near  this  site: 

"Shortly  after  noon  we  left  Diamond  Springs  and  carried 
on  to  our  lunching  ground,    a  rushy  water,   black  where 
it  overlies  mud,   and  bluish-green  where  light  gravel 
and  shells  form  the  bottom;    the  taste  is  sulphury, 
and  it  abounds  in  conferval   and  animalculae  like 
leeches  and  little  tadpoles."      (Burton,   1963) 

Sulphur  Springs  was  probably  built   in  July  of  1861   to    facilitate   the 
opening  of  the  Overland  Stage.     Since  it  was  on,   or  at   least  near  the 
Pony  Express  Route,    it  was  probably  used  as  a  way  station  for  horse 
changes  from  the  time  of  the  stations'    inception  to   the  demise  of 
the  "Pony".     It  was  used  as  an  overland  stop  until  1869. 
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Peter  Damele  remembers  while  living  at  Sulpher  Springs  Ranch  in  the  1890' s 
that  "the  old  station  was  2  to  3  miles  south  of  the  ranch",  but  he  doesn't 
remember  what  it  looked  like.  We  found  Sulpher  Springs,  which  is  now  fenced 
in,  and  across  the  road  we  found  several  types  of  ruins.  There  was  one 
remnant  of  a  log  wall,  several  stone  foundations,  and  many  pieces  of  old 
artifacts.  This  is  possibly  the  site  of  the  Overland  Stage  Station.  The 
site  is  1-2  miles  north  of  the  Pony  Express  Trail  and  about  two  miles  south 
of  the  Sulpher  Springs  Ranch  which  has  since  been  renamed  the  Diamond  Star 
Ranch.  The  site  is  on  private  land  owned  by  John  Trowbridge 
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06-170 
Diamond  Springs  -  T.   23  N.,    R.   54  E.,   sec.   53 

Simpson  passed  this  way  on  May  20,    1859  and  made  these  observations: 

"Six  and  eight  tenths  miles  farther  brings  us  to  a 
large  spring,   in  marsh,   where  we  water.     Plenty  of 
grass  about  it,    though  not  of  best  quality.     This 
valley  is  in  some  portions  argillaceous  and  in  some 
arenaceous „     The  latter  glitter  with  small   crystals 
of  quartz,   of  very  pure  character's  which  we  amuse 
ourselves  in  picking  up,   and  facetiously  call   California 
diamonds."      (Simpson,   1876) 

The  Indian  problems  that   caused  destruction  of  lives  and  property  to 
the  east  and  west  from  here  in  the  spring  of  1860  were  apparently 
avoided  at  this  station.     On  May  24,    1860  the  rider   into  Salt  Lake 
from  the  west  carried  no  mail  and  reported:      "The   Indians  have  chased 
all   the  men  from  the  stations  between  Diamond  Springs  and  Carson 
Valley."     (Bloss,    1959) 

When  W„  H0   Streeper  returned  from  his  trip  on  which  he  had  found 
Simpson  Park  and  Dry  Creek  stations  burned  he  says: 

"Well,  we  made   it  to   the  next  station   (Diamond  Springs) 
where  several  other  riders  and  keepers  had  gathered, 
and  we  stayed  there  several   days  until   some  soldiers 
came  to  help  open  up  the  mail    line."      (Driggs,    1935) 

So  Diamond  Springs   is  where  the  men  waited  until  Bolivar  Roberts  came 
from  the  east  and  met  Howard  Egan  at   Roberts  Creek  on  June  9,    1860 
to  reopen  the  line. 
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In  Carters'  account  of  Streeper,  he  tells  of  the  following  event: 

"Upon  one  occasion  at  Diamond  Springs,  Mr.  Bolivar  Roberts, 
asked  for  a  fast  rider  to  take  the  mail  into  Salt  Lake 
City;  I  volunteered.  The  mail  pouch  contained  a  great 
deal  of  money.  The  captain  asked  how  many  soldiers  I 
wanted  for  guards  and  I  told  him  none.  A  California 
postmaster  who  was  there  asked  if  T  would  like  him  to 
come  along  and  I  told  him  he  could  not  keep  up  with  me,, 
I  didn't  take  anyone.   It  was  22  miles  from  there  to  Ruby 
Valley  where  I  had  to  change  animals.  There  was  no  more 
trouble  from  Indians  and  I  went  straight  through  from 
station  to  station  till  I  reached  Salt  Lake."  (Carter,  1947) 

This  probably  happened  just  after  the  Indian  troubles,  when  Roberts 
and  Egan  were  in  the  area.  Other  riders  that  passed  through  this  sta- 
tion were  J,  Fisher,  Henry  Tuckett  and  Mose  Wright. 

Richard  Burton  visited  Diamond  Springs  October  9,  1860.  He  says: 

"The  station  is  named  Diamond  Springs,  from  an  eye  of 
warm,  but  sweet  and  beautifully  clear  water  bubbling 
up  from  the  earth.  A  little  below  it  drains  off  in 
a  deep  rushy  ditch,  with  a  gravel  bottom  containing 
equal  parts  of  comminuted  shells;  we  found  it  an 
agreeable  and  opportune  bath... 

"The  station  folks  were  Mormons,  but  not  particularly 
civil;  they  afterwards  had  to  fly  before  the  savages  - 
which  perhaps  they  will  be  pleased  to  consider  a 
"judgment"  upon  them."   (Burton,  1963) 
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January  3,  1960,  in  the  Nevada  State  Journal,  Edna  B.  Patterson  had 
the  following  to  say  about  Diamond  Springs: 

"One  of  the  few  Pony  Express  Stations  still  standing 
is  at  Diamond  Springs,  Eureka  County,  though  gone  is 
the  part  of  the  cabin  that  housed  the  old  telegraph 
line  office.   Belying  the  jewel  like  name  of  this 
desolate  country,  but  echoing  the  name  of  the  pros- 
pector, Jack  Diamond,  who  came  to  the  area  in  quest 
of  riches,  and  finding  none  soon  left  the  country. 
He  left  behind  him  only  his  name  to  designate  Diamond 
Springs,  Diamond  Valley  and  the  Diamond  Range  of 
mountains. 

"In  1859,  with  the  advent  of  the  Pony  Express,  a 
new  cabin  was  built  at  the  spring  site  as  a  change  sta- 
tion on  the  Pony  Express  route.  Materials  of  the  area 
were  used  in  building  stations.  This  one  was  made 
of  limestone  slabs  compacted  with  mud  and  roofed 
with  split  cedar  trunks  which  were  covered  with 
dirt.  The  gables  and  part  of  the  fireplace  chimney 
were  made  of  adobe  brick.  This  one  room  structure 
had  the  convenience  of  a  stone  fireplace  which  provided 
the  only  heat  and  cooking  facilities. 

"The  change  ponies'  were  kept  in  two  corrals  of  cedar 
posts  planted  in  the  ground  in  stockade  fashion  and 
joined  to  a  small  open  shelter  of  the  same  cedar 
post  and  dirt  roofed  construction.   Ponies  were  kept 
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in  readiness  for  approaching  galloping  hoofs  from  Jacobs  Well  or 
Sulphur  Springs.  William  Frances  Cox,  station  master  for  the  Pony 
Express  at  Diamond  Springs,  in  two  minutes  time  would  shift  the 
leather  mochila,  or  pouches  containing  the  mail,  from  the  incoming 
horse  and  would  transfer  it  to  the  waiting  saddled  pony,  and  the 
new  horse  and  incoming  rider  thundered  off  again  into  the  distance. 

"When  the  Overland  Telegraph  tapped  the  end  of  the  Pony  Express, 
William  Cox  stayed  on  at  Diamond  Springs  and  became  a  telegraph 
operator  and  maintenance  man  for  the  Overland  Telegraph  Company. 
He  was  responsible  for  repairs  of  the  line  as  far  east  as  Cherry 
Creek  and  as  far  west  as  Roberts  Creek  Station.  He  taught  his 
wife  to  send  and  receive  messages.  When  he  was  out  on  the  line, 
she  became  the  telegraph  operator."   (Patterson,  1960) 

Today  the  site  of  the  old  Pony  Express  station  sits  on  private  land  owned  by 
Olive  Thompson.  The  limestone  slab  section  of  the  original  Pony  Express 
station  that  Edna  Patterson  speaks  of  in  her  narrative  is  still  partially 
standing  among  large  cottonwoods  at  the  mouth  of  Telegraph  Canyon.  Diamond 
Springs,  overgrown  with  cattail  and  saltgrass,  is  located  in  the  meadow 
nearby,,  There  is  another  stone  dugout  among  the  trees,  but  we  don't  know  how 
long  it  has  been  there.  The  structures  are  visable  from  the  county  road  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Diamond  Mountains.  There  is  a  brass  Pony  Express 
centennial  plaque  mounted  in  a  stone  and  concrete  monument  near  the  ranch 
house  just  one  mile  south  of  the  actual  station  site. 
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04-200 
Jacobs  Well   -  T.    25  N.,   R.   56  E.,    sec.    32,    SE^ 

Jacobs  Well    is  often  listed    in  published   lists  of  the  Pony  Express 
Stations.     However  there  was  no   station  here   in  October  of   1860, 
7  months  after   the   inception  of   the  "Pony",    as   is  documented  by 
Richard  Burton   (1963).     October  8,    1860,    Burton  made   these   comments 
as  he  passed  through  the  area: 

"After   surmounting  the  watershed  we  dec  ended  over 
bench-land   into  a  raw  and  dreary  plain,    in  which 
is  traversed  by  Smith's  Fork,  which  flows  northward 
to   the  Humbolt  River;   when  we  crossed   it,    it  was  a 
mere  rivurlet."    (Burton,    1963) 

W.   H.    Streeper   in  his  account  of  his  ride   to   Salt   Lake  City  from 
Diamond  Springs  says:    "It  was  22  miles   from  there    (Diamond  Springs) 
to  Ruby  Valley,   where   I   had   to   change  animals."      (Carter,    1947) 
There  is  no  mention  of  Jacobs  Well    Station  which  was   later   to  be  built 
between  Diamond   Springs  and   Ruby  Valley. 

Edna  B.   Paterson  says   it  was  a  "Pony"   stop   in  her  article  of  January  3, 
1960   in  the  Nevada  State  Journal.      She   says: 

"There  was  one   station   in  between  and   that   was   Jacobs 
Well   which  lies   in  the  valley  between   the   two   ranges 
of  mountains.      This  valley  of  sagebrush  was  dry  and 
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desolate,  but  a  change  station  was  needed  every  ten 
or  twelve  miles,  so  a  little  cabin  was  built  of  stone 
to  serve  as  a  station.   It  was  built  by  men  under 
General  Fredrick  Jacobs,  of  Indian  War  fame,  v/ho  had 
been  charged  with  construction  of  the  road  and  build- 
ing,, A  well  was  also  dug  to  supply  water  for  the 
station,  and  it  was  then  given  the  name  of  Jacob's 
Well. 

"Today  nothing  remains  but  a  few  old  stones  from  which 
the  old  well  has  long  since  caved  in  with  rock  and 
dirt.  This  is  a  country  where  no  one  comes  anymore, 
but  Jacobs  Well  served  the  traveler  and  his  horse 
and  owen  well.   It  not  only  was  a  change  station  for 
the  Pony  Express  and  Overland  Stage  Line,  but  it 
later  served  the  Hill  Beachy  Road  to  Hamilton  and 
the  White  Pine  Mines. 

"Again  at  Jacobs  Well,  a  fresh  pony  awaited  the  in- 
coming rider  of  the  Pony  Express.   In  two  minutes 
time  he  raced  off  again  across  the  sagebrush  valle, 
over  the  Overland  Pass  of  the  Ruby  Mountains  and  down 
to  the  Ruby  Valley  Station."   (Patterson,  1960) 

Jacobs  Well  Station  was  probably  built  in  July  1861  for  the  Overland 
Stage  Company.  Again  since  it  was  on  the  "Pony"  trail  it  was  used 
as  a  change  station  for  the  Pony  Express  from  July  to  October  1861. 
It  lasted  as  an  overland  stop  until  1869. 
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Today  the  Jacobs  Well  site  sits  at  the  intersection  of  the  Elko-Hamilton 
Stage  Line  road  and  the  Overland  Road  in  Huntington  Valley.  Very  little 
remains  here  except  scattered  remnants  of  stone  foundations  and  the 
caved-in  well.  The  site  is  on  public  lands. 
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04-201 
Ruby  Valley  Station  -  T.   25  N.,   R.   57  E.,   sec.   13,   SE% 

"The  first  permanent   settler  in  the  south  end  of  Ruby 
Valley  was  "Uncle  Billy"  Rogers,  an  old  scout  who 
had  been  sheriff  of  El   Dorado  County,  California. 
He  built  a   trading  post   and  planted  a  garden  here 
in  1859."    (Paher,    1970) 

On  May  17,    1859  Simpson  spent   the  night   in  Ruby  Valley  and  commented 
on  his  stay: 

"In  3.9  miles  we  reach  the  mouth  of  the  canon,    and  im- 
mediately cross  Ruby  Valley,  requiring  5.3  miles  more 
of  travel   to   the  mail -station  in  the  valley  where  we 
encamp  at  9:30  a.m..     Journey,   9.2  miles.     Road  good." 
(Simpson,    1876) 

The  mail   station  he  is  speaking  of  is  Chorpenning' s,    it  had  just 
been  built   that  winter. 

"At  our  camp  is  a  spring  which  sends  out  a   small 
stream  of  pure  water,    flowing  along  the  valley  north- 
ward. . . 

"Mr.    Jarvis,    the   Indian  agent,   has  commenced,    I   am 
informed,    an   Indian  farm  in   this  valley,   about  40  miles 
to  the  north  of  our  camp,   for  the  Sho-sho-nees..  . 

"Large  numbers  of  Sho-sho-nees  winter  in  Ruby  Valley, 
on  account  of  its  being  warmer  than  the  other  valleys 
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around.     One  of  the  mail  party  represents  that  as 
many  as  1,500  must  have  staid  here  last  winter.     At 
the  present   time  they  are  scattered  for  purposes 
of  hunting.     They  are  a  fine  -  looking  tribe  of  Indians, 
and  all   those  I  have  seen  have  good  countenances... 

"Mr.  Huntington  thinks  that  one-third  of  them  carry 
guns;    the  rest  carry  the  bow  and  quiver.     They  have 
committed  no  depredations  lately  though  last  year 
they  attempted  to   steal   some  horses  from  some  emigrants. 

"A  great  deal  of  game,    such  as  antelope  and  water 
fowl,    is  said  to   abound   in  this   section,    and  deer  and 
mountain -sheep  are  also   seen.      Ruby  Valley  takes 
its  name  from  the  circumstance  so    I  am  informed,   of 
rubies  having  been  picked  up  in  it  on  the  west   side, 
a  few  miles  north  of  the  mail -station.     However   this 
may  be,    it   is  very  certain  we  could  not   find  any,   and 
the  probabilities  are  that  it   is  no  more  a  ruby  valley 
than  the  others  we  have  crossed.     The  mail -station 
at   this  point  is  at  present  a  mere  shed.     Pine-log 
houses  are  at  present  being  put  up."      (Simpson,    1876) 

The  mail   station  that  Simpson  speaks  of  was  one  of  Chorpennings ' 
station's.     When  the  Pony  Express  received  the  contract   for  carrying 
the  mail   they  used  the  station  at   Ruby  Valley.      In  March  of  1860 
additional    stations  were  built  and  existing  stations  were  stocked   in 
readiness  for  the  "Pony".     W.  W.   Finney,  an  agent,   went  to  Ruby 
Valley  with  mules,  horses,   saddles,  bridles,   blankets,   tents,    provisions, 
grain  and  his  newly  hired  employees.      (Driggs,    1935) 
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Bill  Rogers,  who  helped  in  stocking  the  stations  soon  ran  into 
problems  with  the  Indians.  At  Ruby  Valley,  Rogers  was  unloading  a 
supply  of  shirts  and  blankets  from  the  front  of  his  wagon,  while 
several  Pah-Utes,  at  first  unobserved,  were  busy  carrying  away  the 
choicest  of  his  stock  from  over  the  rail -board. 

Bill  Rogers  discovered  what  was  going  on,  he  took  up  his  rifle  and 
wounded  one  of  the  Indians.  The  fire  was  returned.  Roger's  assis- 
tant joined  in  the  battle,  and  wounded  another  Indian.  Not  until 
then  did  the  Indians  retire.  This  incident  resulted  in  the  burning 
of  one  or  two  stations  and  nearly  precipitated  a  general  war  with 
the  Indians.   (Chapman,  1932) 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Pyramid  Lake  Indian  War  in  May  1860,  Company  B, 
4th  Art.  stationed  at  Camp  Floyd,  Utah  Territory,  armed  and  equipped 
as  cavalry,  was  dispatched  to  Ruby  Valley  to  establish  a  camp  in  that 
vicinity  and  protect  the  overland  road.  Camp  was  established  June  10, 
1860.  They  protected  the  route  from  Roberts  Creek  to  Deep  Creek.   The 
troops  were  back  at  Camp  Floyd  October  9,  1860. 

In  the  spring  of  1860,  Captain  Thomas  Dobson  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Pony  Express  under  Major  Egan  and  rode  between  Ruby  Valley  and  Deep 
Creek,  a  distance  of  116  miles.  He  was  obliged  to  make  the  round 
trip  without  any  rest.   (Carter,  1947) 

From  April  1860  to  July  1860,  William  Frederick  Fisher  rode  the  Pony 
Express  from  Ruby  Valley  to  Egan  Canyon.  He  was  hired  when  20  years 
of  age  by  Howard  Egan.  Ray  H.  Fisher  (W.  F.  Fishers'  son)  writes  of 
his  fathers  experiences: 
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"Father  rode  from  Ruby  Valley  east  to  Egan  Canyon 
(distance  of  his  first  ride  55  miles  -  time  5  hrs.) 
Received  his  first  Pony  Express  Mail  at  Ruby  Valley 
from  the  rider  from  the  west  (from  Roberts  Creek  - 
named  after  Bolivar  Roberts,  Supt.  at  Carson  City) 
on  the  morning  of  April  6th  and  handed  it  to  Bill 
Dennis  at  Egan  Canyon  5  hrs.  later."  (Fisher,  1948) 

From  a  clipping  sent  by  Stella  Fisher  Brossard,  daughter  of  William 
Fisher  to  Kate  Carter,  I  quote  the  following  from  an  article  which 
William  F.  Fisher  wrote  before  his  death  in  1919: 

"About  the  first  of  June  1860,  when  the  Shoshone 
and  Goshute  Indians  (also  Pahutes  and  Winnemucca, 
under  old  Chief  Winnemucca  who  in  the  spring  of  1860, 
late  May  killed  50  of  the  volunteer  white  men  who 
fought  the  Indians  from  Virginia  City  and  Carson  City, 
Nevada,  of  the  force  of  10.1  under  Major  Ormsby,  near 
Pyramid  Lake,  Nevada)  broke  out  on  the  warpath,  kill- 
ing four  of  our  brave  riders,  burning  our  stations  and 
killing  our  stock. 

"I  took  the  Express  from  Ruby  Valley,  Nevada  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  a  distance  of  300  miles  in  34  hours,  using 
six  horses  and  two  mules.   Several  stations  were 
burned  on  the  road  and  several  animals  stolen,  which 
necessitated  my  riding  so  far.   I  took  the  news  of 
the  Indian  outbreak  with  me  the  night  of  June  4,  1860, 
two  companies  of  soldiers  (dragoons)  under  Lt.  Weed 
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and  Perkins  were  sent  from  Camp  Floyd  near  Salt  Lake 
to  quell  the  Indians'  outbreak.   The  Indians,  under    ) 
Chiefs  Leather  Head,  Pocatello,  Buck,  and  Winnemucca 
finally  sued  for  peace."   (Carter,  1947) 

Colonel  (Uncle  Billy)  Rogers  was  in  charge  of  Ruby  Valley  Station 
for  a  while.   (Floyd,  1958) 

Frederick  William  Hurst  kept  the  station  at  Ruby  Valley  for  a  while 
also.   There  he  had  many  thrilling  experiences  and  narrow  escapes 
from  the  Indians  who  were  very  hostile. 

"At  one  time  his  was  the  only  station  for  many  miles 
around  that  was  not  burned  down  by  the  Indians. 
This  fate  would  have  been  his  also,  had  he  not  shown 
many  kindnesses  to  the  Indians.  The  winter  he  was 
in  Ruby  Valley  was  so  severe  that  Indians  were  dying 
by  the  hundreds.  The  station  keeper,  could  not  look 
upon  this  condition  with  indifference,  and  contrary 
to  instructions,  he  would  mix  flour  into  a  paste 
similar  to  Hawaiian  poi  and  set  it  outside  at  night 
for  the  starving  Indians.   It  proved  a  great  blessing 
to  the  Indians  and  to  himself,  for  those  he  befriended 
warned  him  of  attacks  and  proper  defense  was  secured." 
(Carter,  1947) 

Sir  Richard  Burton  visited  Ruby  Valley  October  7,  1860  and  comments 

on  his  visit: 

"Ruby  Valley  is  a  half-way  house,    about   300  miles 
from  Gt.   S.   L.  City  and  at   the  same  distance  from 
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Carson  Valley.      It  derives  its  name  from  the  small 
precious  stones  which  are   found   like  nuggets  of  gold 
in  the  crevasses  of  primitive  rock... 

"We  were  received  at   the  Ruby  Valley  Station  by  Colonel 
Rogers,      better  known  as  "Uncle  Billy".      He  had  served 
in  the  troublous  days  of  California  as  marshal,    and 
has  many  hairbreadth  escape   to  relate.     He   is  now 
assistant  Indian  agent,    the  superintendent  of  a  govern- 
ment model    farm,   and  he  lives  in  Garcon;   having  left 
his  wife  and  children  at  Frogtown.     We  were  introduced 
to   the  chief  of  the  country,  Chyukupichya   (the  "old  man"), 
a  word  of  unpronouncable  slur,   changed  by  whites  into 
Chokop,    ("earth").     His  lands  are  long  to   the  north 
and  south,   though  of  little  breadth.     He  commands 
about  500  warriors,   and  as  Uncle  Billy  is  returning 
to   Frogtown  he  is  collecting  a  large  hunting  -  party 
for  the  autumnal   battle... 

"We  dined  at   the  Colonel's  Stone  hut,   and  then  saw 
the  lions  feed;   after  us,  Chokop  and  five   followers 
sat  down  with  knife  and   fork  before  a  huge  tureen 
full   of  soft  pie,    amongst  which   they  did   terrible 
execution,    champing  and  chewing  with  the  noisiness  of 
wild  beasts,    and  eating  each  enough   for  three  able 
bodied   sailors.      The  chief  a  young  man   twenty-five 
years  old,    had  little  to   denote   the   Indian,    except 
vermilion  where   soap  should  have  been...      All   were 
however,    to   appearance,   happy,    and   for   the  first   time 
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I  heard  an   Indian  really  laugh  outright.     Outside 
squatted  the  common  herd  in  a  costume  that  explains 
the  prevalence  of  rheumatism.      The  men  were  in  rags, 
yet   they  had  their  coquetry,   vermilion  streaked   down 
their  cheeks  and  across  their  foreheads   -   the   Indian 
fashion  of  the   amnilocal   rouge.      The  women,    especially 
the  elders,  were  horrid  objects;   shivering  and  half 
dressed  in  breech  cloths  and  scanty  capes  or  tippets 
of  wolf  and  rabbit  skin;   the  existance  of  old  age, 
however  speaks  well    for  the  race.     Both  are  unclean... 

"We   then  strolled  about  the  camp  and  called  upon  the 
two  mistresses  Chokup.     One  was  a  buxom  dame,   broad 
and  strong,   with  hair  redolent  of  antelope  marrow,    who 
boasted  of  a  "wickeap"  or  wigwam  in  the  shape  of  a 
conical   tent.     The  other,   much  her  junior,   and  rather 
pretty,  was  sitting  apart  in  a  little  bower  of  bushes, 
with  a  newly  born  papoose  in  a  willow  cage,    to  account 
for  her  isolation;    the  poor  thing  would  have  been  driven 
out  even  in  the  depth  of  winter  and  were  she  to  starve, 
she  must  do  without  meat... 

"About   two  miles  from  the  station  there   is  a   lake 
covered  with  waterfowl,    from  the  wild  swan   to   the  rail. 

"I  preferred,  however,  to   correct  my  Shoshone  vocabulary 
under  the  inspection  of  Mose  Wright,    an  express 
rider  from  a  neighboring  station.     None  of  your  "one- 
horse"  interpreters,   he  was   in  these  days  an  oddity; 
he  was  convicted  of  having  mistaken  a  billiard  cue 
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for  a  whip  handle,   and  was  accused  of  having  mounted 
the  post   supporting  the  electric   telegraph  wire   in 
order  to  hear  what  it  was  saying.     The  evening  was 
spent  in  listening  to  Uncle  Billy's  adventures  amongst 
the  whites  and  reds.     He   spoke  highly  of  his  "proteges", 
especially  of  their  affection  and  fidelity  in  married 
life;    they  certainly  appeared   to   look  upon  him  as 
a  father. 

"...Uncle  Billy  managed   to  make  the  post  pay  by  pel- 
tries of  the  mink,   wolf,   woodchuck  or  ground  hog, 
fox,   badger,    antelope,   blacktailed  deer,   and  others." 
(Burton,    1963) 

While  construction  work  on   the   telegraph  was   in  progress   in  1861, 
the  Pony  Express  riders  rendered  assistance  by  reporting  breaks   in  the 
wire,    cut  by  some  of  the  younger  Indians  who  were  not   inclined   to 
look  upon  the  telegraph  as  a  mysterious  agency  and  were  out   to   show 
their  contempt  of  the  white  man.      At  Ruby  Valley,   where   the  "Pony" 
riders  had  always  had   to   keep  on   their  guard  against  possible  ambush 
it  was  learned   that   the  Pah-Utes  were  planning  a  descent  on   the 
telegraph  construction  camp.     A  Pony  Express  rider  carried  the  news 
to  camp  Floyd  and  a   sufficient  military  guard  was  hastily  dispatched 
to   the  scene.      (Chapman,   1932) 

Ruby  Valley  was  used  as  an  Overland   stop  until    1869. 

In  recent  times  Nell   Murbarger    (1959)    comments  on  Ruby  Valley 
Station. 
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M..oI  feel  especially  fortunate  to  have  been  able  to 
visit  and  photograph  the  old  Ruby  Valley  Station 
before  it  was  razed  by  its  owners  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy 
Harris.  Situated  in  an  isolated  spot,  90  miles 
from  either  Elko  or  Ely  the  nearest  towns,  the  old 
station  was  built  of  juniper  logs  planted  upright 
in  stockade  fashion,  and  was  equipped  with  two  rubble- 
stone  fireplaces."   (Murbarger,  1959) 

Ruby  Valley,  the  site  where  the  old  Pony  Express  station  was  located,  is  now 
owned  by  Andy  Anderson.  The  spot  is  identified  by  a  brass  commemorative 
plate  mounted  on  a  stone  and  cement  marker.  The  marker  was  donated  by  the 
Northeastern  Nevada  Historical  Society  to  commemorate  the  Pony  Express 
Centennial  and  mark  the  site  of  the  old  station.  A  few  logs  remain  nearby, 
but  the  structure  is  entirely  gone.   I  have  been  told  that  the  old  station 
house  was  moved  intact  to  Elko  to  be  used  as  part  of  a  museum  display. 
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04-202 
Mountain  Spring  Station  -  T.    25  N.,   R.    59  E.,    sec.    28,    NW^NW* 

Mountain  Spring   is  often  listed  as  a  Pony  Express   station.      Al- 
though it  may  have  been  used  in  the  last  few  months  of  the  "Pony", 
it  was  not  an  original   Pony  Express  station.     This   is  again  documented 
by  Sir  Richard  Burton  as  he  passed  this  way  on  October  7,    1860. 
He  spent   the  night  of  October  6  at  Butte  Station  and  then  comments 
on  his  trip  to  Ruby  Valley  station: 

"After  taking  leave  of  the  hospitable  station-master, 
we  resumed  the  road  which  ran  up  the  short  and 
heavy  ascent,    through  a  country  here  and  there  eighteen 
inches  deep   in  snow,   and  abounding   in  large   sage  and 
little  rabbits.     A  descent   led    into   long  Valley, 
whose  northern  end  we  crossed,    and  then  we  came  upon 
a  third  ascent,    where,    finding  a   sinking  creek,    a 
halt  was  called   for  lunch.      The   formation  of  the  whole 
country  is  a   succession  of  basins  and  divides.      En- 
sued another   twelve  mile's  descent,   which  placed  us 
in  sight  of  Ruby  Valley,    and  a  mile  beyond  carried 
us  to  the  station."      (Burton,    1963) 

Mountain  Springs,    like  the  other   stations  not   encountered  by  Burton, 
was  probably  built  around  July  of  1861   for   the  Overland  Stage  operations, 
The  Pony  Express  probably  used  Mountain  Springs  as  a  horse  changing 
stop  from  July  1861    to  October   1861.      The  Overland  continued  use 
here  until   1869. 
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Today  Mountain  Springs  is  owned  by  Art  Cook.  No  original  structures  remain, 
The  spring  has  been  dammed  up  for  livestock  use  and  a  corral  and  wood  shed 
mark  the  location  in  the  Maverick  Springs  Range. 
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04-203 
Butte  Station,    Robbers  Roost  -  T.    24  N.,    R.    60  E.,    sec.    23,    SW% 

Simpson  camped  near  this  site  on  May  15,   1859.     Apparently  Chorpenning 
had  a  station  here  on  his  new  central  route.     The  mail  company  Simpson 
is  speaking  of  in  his  account   is  Chorpenning1 s  mail   contract,   not   the 
Pony  Express.     Simpson  made  these  comments: 

MWe  are  encamped  at  the  foot  of  a  dark  brown,    isolated 
porphyritic  rock,  near  the  summit  of  which  is  a  small 
dug  well,    10  feet  deep  and  2   feet  wide.     The  water 
in  this  well   can  only  get  here  on  the  principle  of 
the  siphon  bringing  it  from  some  distant  source. 
At  present   it   is  only  2%   feet  deep  in   the  well,    and 
is  barely  sufficient   for  culinary  purposes.    ...(Sub- 
sequent  to   this  date  in  the  summer,    this  point  had 
to  be  abandoned  by  the  mail   company  as  a   station 
on  account  of  the  well   drying  up.      I   have   learned, 
however,    that   they  have   since  found  water   in  the  vi- 
cinity,  probably  about  2  miles  to   the  southeast 
where  a  Sho-sho-nee  told  us  there  was  water.) 

"The  mail    company  has   three  traveling  agents  between 
Salt  Lake  City  and  the  Humbolt  River  -  Howard  Egan, 
superintending  agent;    Ball   Robert,    district  agent 
between  Salt  Lake  City  and  Pleasant  Valley;   and  Lott 
Huntington,    the   agent  between  Pleasant  Valley  and   the 
Humbolt.      Then  they  have  an  agent  called   station  agent, 
and  from  three   to   seven  persons  at   each  station,    one 
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being  the  mail -carrier .      The  number  of  mules  varies 
at  these  stations  from  8   to   15.     The  mail   during 
this  winter  was  carried  on  a  pack  mule,  which  was 
sometimes  led  and  sometimes  driven.     The  required 
rate  of  travel    (which  was  accomplished)   was  60  miles 
every  twenty  four  hours,   changing  every  20  to   30  miles... 

"One  of  the  mail  company  informs  me  that   along  the 
route   from  this  station  to   the  Humbolt   -   they  had  to 
subsist  themselves  on  mule  and  coyote   (wolf)   meat. 
Their  stock  was  transferred  so  late  last   fall   as  to 
have  caused  the  death  of  one  man,   who  died  of  cold 
on  his  last  trip  over  the  Goose  Creek  Mountains,   and 
they  were  consequently  ill   supplied  with  provisions 
on  the  new  route.     During  the  winter  the  stock  had 
a  little  grain,  but  subsisted  principally  on  grass." 
(Simpson,    1876) 

When  the  Pony  Express  began  operations  a  year  later,    in  the  spring 
of  1860  they  incorporated  Butte  Station  into   their  route. 

Problems  with   Indians  were  prevalent  here,   in  the  spring  of  1860. 
Major  Howard  Egan,    division  agent   from  Roberts  Creek  to  Salt  Lake  City 
reported  the   fate  of  Butte  Station  to   the  Deseret  News   in  Salt   Lake. 

"June  27,    1860  -  The  Pony  Express  from  the  east  arrived 
in  this  city  about  8  p.m.   last  evening,    from  Ruby 
Valley.     By  it  we  learn   that   the   Indians  attacked   and 
burned  Butte  Valley  station  23  miles   this  side  of 
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Ruby  Valley.     This  occured  within  an  hour  after 
Major  Egan  left  that  station,"     (Carter,    1947) 

A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Thomas  was  station  keeper  for  a  while  here, 
(Settle  and  Settle,    1955). 

Sir  Richard  Burton  spent  the  night  of  October  5,    1860  at  Butte. 
He  gives  quite  a  lengthy  description  of  the  station: 

"About  3  A.M.    this  enjoyment  was  brought   to  a  close  by 
arriving  at  the  end  of  the  stage,  Butte  Station... 
The  good  station-master,   Mr.   Thomas,   a  Cambrian 
Mormon,  who  had,  he  informed  me,    three  brothers 
in  the  British  Army,  bade  us  kindly  welcome,  built 
a  roaring  fire,  added  meat   to  our  supper  of  coffee 
and  doughboy,  and  cleared  by  a  summary  process  amongst 
the  snorers  places  for  us  on  the  floor  of  "Robber's 
Roost"  or  Thieve 's  Delight,"  as  the  place  is   face- 
tiously known  throughout  the  countryside. 

Halt   at  "Robber's  Roost,"  6th  October. 

"The  last  nights"  sleep  was  allowed  to   last   through 
the  morning.     This  day  was  perforce  a  halt;    the  old 
white  mare  and  her  colt  had  been  left  at  the  mouth 
of  the  canyon,   and  one  of  the  Shoshone   Indian  ser- 
vants of  the  station  had  been  persuaded  by  a  bribe 
of  a  blanket  and  some  gun  powder  to  return   for  them... 

"Whilst  the  Shoshone  is  tracking  and  driving  the  old 
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mare,   we  will  glance  around  the  "Robber's  Roost," 
which  will   answer   for  a   study  of  the  Western  man's 
home. 

"It  is  about  as  civilised  as  the  gal  way  shanty,   or 
the  normal  dwelling  -  place  in  Central   Equatorial 
Africa.     A  cabin  fronting  east  and  west,    long  walls 
thirty  feet,   with  portholes  for  windows,    short  ditto 
fifteen;   material,    sandstone  and  log  ironstone  slabs 
compacted  with  mud,    the  whole  roofed  with  split 
cedar  trunks,    reposing  on  horizontals  which  rested 
on  perpendiculars.     Behind  the  house  rested  a  corral 
of  rails  planted  in  the  ground;   the  enclosed  space 
a  mass  of  earth,   and  a  mere  shed  in  one  corner  the 
only  shelter.     Outside   the  door  -   the  hingeless  and 
lockless  backboard  of  a  wagon  bearing  the  wounds 
of  bullets  -  and  staples,   which  also  had  formed 
parts  of  locomotives,   a  slab  acting  stepping-stone 
over  a  mass  of   soppy  black   soil   strewed  with  ashes 
gobs  of  meat  offals,   and  other  delicacies.      On   the 
right  hand   a  load  of  wood;   on  the   left  a  tank   formed 
by  damming  a  dirty  pool   which  had   flowed  through 
a   corral  behind   the  "Roost."     There  was  a  regular 
line  of  drip  distilling   from  the  caked  and  hollowed 
snow  which  toppled   from  the   thick  thatch  above   the 
cedar  braces. 

"The   inside  reflected  the  outside.      The  length  was 
divided  by  two  perpendiculars,    the   southernmost  of  which, 
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assisted  by  a  half-way  canvass  partition,   out  the  hut   into 
unequal  parts.     Behind  it  were  two  bunks  for  four  men; 
standing  bedsteads  of  poles  planted  in  the  ground,   as 
in  Australia  and  Unyamwezi,  and  covered  with  piles  of 
ragged  blankets.     Beneath  the  framework  were  heaps  of 
rubbish,   saddles,   cloths,   harness,   and  straps,    sacks  of 
wheat,   oats,   meal  and  potatoes,   defended  from  the  ground 
by  underlying  logs,   and  dogs  nestled  where  they  found  room. 
The  floor,   which  also  frequently  represented  bedsteads  was 
rough,   uneven  earth,   neither  tamped  nor  swept ,  and  the  fine 
end  of  a  spring  oozing  through  the  western  wall   kept  part 
of  it  in  a  state  of  eternal  mud.     A  redeeming  point  was  the 
fire-place,   which  occupied  half  of  the  northern  short  wall; 
it  might  have  belonged  to  Guy  of  Warwick's  great  hall; 
its  ingle  mooks  boasted  dimensions  which  one  connects 
with  an  idea  of  hospitality  and  jollity;  whilst  a  long 
hook  hanging  down  it  spoke  of  the  bouillon-pot,   and  the 
iron  oven  of  hot   rolls„     Nothing  could  be  more  simple 
than  the  furniture.     The  chairs  were  either  posts 
mounted  on  four  legs  spread  out   for  a  base  or  three 
legged  stools  with  reinform  seats.      The  tables  were 
rough-dressed  planks,    two  feet  by  two,   on  rickety 
trestles.     One  stood   in  the  center  for  feeding  pur- 
poses;   the  other  was  placed  as  buffet   in  the  corner 
near  the  fire  with  eating  apparatus  -  tin  coffee-pot 
and  game  lies,   rough  knives,    "pitchforks,"  and  pewter 
spoons.     The  walls  were  pegged  to  support  spurs  and 
pistols,   whips,    gloves     and  leggings.     Over  the  door 
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in  a  niche  stood  a  broken  coffee-mill,  for  which 
a  flat  stone  did  duty.  Near  the  entrance,  on  a 
board  shelf  raised  about  a  foot  from  the  ground  lay 
a  tin  skillet  and  its  "dipper".  Soap  was  supplied 
by  a  handful  of  gravel,  and  evaporation  was  expected  to 
act  towel.  Under  the  board  was  a  pail  of  water  with 
a  floating  can,  which  enabled  the  inmates  to  supply 
the  drainage  of  everlasting  chaws.  There  was  no 
sign  of  Bible,  Shakespere,  or  Milton;  a  Holywell 
Street  romance  or  two  was  the  only  attempt  at  liter- 
ature. En  revanche,  weapons  of  the  flesh,  rifles, 
gun,  and  pistols,  lay  and  hung  all  about  the  house, 
carelessly  stowed  as  usual,  and  tools  were  not 
wanting  -  hammers,  large  borers,  axe,  saw  and  chisel. 
An  almost  invariable  figure  in  these  huts  is  an  Indian 
standing  cross-legged  at  the  door,  or  squatting 
uncomfortably  close  to  the  fire...  These  savages 
act  amongst  other  things,  as  hunters,  bringing  home 
rabbits  and  birds... 

"In  the  evening  the  Shoshone  returned  bringing  with 
him  the  white  mare  and  her  colt,  which  he  had  re- 
covered selon  lui  from  the  hands  of  two  gosh-yutas." 
(Burton,  1963) 

The  Overland  Stage  used  Butte  Station  as  a  way  stop  until  1869. 

The  site  of  Butte  Pony  Express  Station  is  on  public  lands.  Very  little 
remains  to  mark  the  extensive  settlement  portrayed  by  Burton.  The  large 
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fireplace  Burton  was  so  impressed  with  and  its  chimney  still  stands  along 
with  bits  of  a  wall  that  form  a  partial  side  of  the  old  station.  A  few 
stone  foundations  dot  the  area  as  well  as  remnants  of  where  the  waterhole 
must  have  been.  The  site  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Butte  Mountains 
overlooking  Butte  Valley. 
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04-204 
Egan  Canyon  Station  -  T.   23  N.,    R.   62  E.,   sec.   15,   SE% 

Simpson  passed  through  Egan  Canyon,   Round  Valley  (now  Egan  Basin) 
and  on  into  Butte  Valley  on  May  15,    1859.     Simpson  says,    'The  Montim 
Range"   (now  the  Cherry  Creek  Range),    "between  Steptoe  and  Butte 
Valley,    is   the  boundary  between  the  Go-shoot  and  Sho-sho-nee  Tribes 
of  Indians;   the  latter  ranging  to   the  west  of  the  line. 

Round  Valley,    (now  Egan  basin),    "which  is   about  4  miles  wide  and 
16  miles  long  abounds  in  grass."     (Simpson,    1876). 

Egan  Canyon  Station  was  probably  built   in  the  Spring  of  1860  in 
preparation  for  the  Pony  Express  by  Howard  Egan  and  his  men. 

Indian  skirmishes  were  quite  common  since  this   station  sat  on  the 
boundary  of  two  tribes. 

One  such  skirmish  is  documented  by  William  F.   "Billy"  Fisher,   whose 
first   job  at  20  years  of  age  was  riding  with  the  mail  between  Ruby 
Valley  and  Egan  Canyon.      In  July  1860  he  was  moved  east,    and  his 
dangerous  Nevada  run  turned  over  to  William  Dennis.      W.   F.    Fisher 
tells  the  story  of  the  "Battle  of  Egan  Canyon:   as  follows: 

"In  the  early  part  of  July  1860,   after  the  death  of  the 
war  Chief  Leatherhead,    it  was  supposed   that   the 
Indian  war  between  Rush  Valley  and  Reese  River  was 
over,   and  the  U.   S.   Troops  under  Lieut.   Weed  and 
Perkins  were  ordered  home  to  Camp  Floyd,   and  all   the 
soldiers  that  had  been  detailed  to  help  guard  the 
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various  Express  stations  were  ordered  to  join  their 
respective  companies  at  Ruby  Valley  and  get  ready 
to  march  to  Camp  Floyd. 

"When  I  left  Ruby  Valley  for  Salt  Lake  City  with  the 
Pony  Express  on  July  3,  I860,  my  place  was  filled 
to  ride  and  carry  express  between  Egan  Canyon  and  Ruby 
Valley  by  Will  Dennis,  a  brave,  true  rider. 

"It  was  about  the  15th  of  July  the  command  started 
from  Ruby  for  Camp  Floyd  and  camped  that  night  at 
Butte  Station,  about  18  miles  east  of  Ruby  Valley 
Station.   I  must  here  give  you  an  idea  of  how  Egan 
Canyon  Station  was  located.   It  was  situated  in  a  very 
pretty  little  valley  about  a  half  a  mile  across  either 
way.  On  the  east  was  a  canyon  between  steep  high  nag- 
ged mountains,  with  a  stream  of  water  running  through 
towards  the  east  and  emptying  into  Steptoe  Valley. 
About  200  to  300  yards  west  of  where  you  emerged  from 
the  canyon  was  a  large  mound  or  knoll  about  100  feet 
high,  the  emigrant  road  running  on  the  north  side  of 
it0  The  station  was  about  220  yards  south  of  the  knoll 
so  that  when  you  get  even  with  the  knoll  the  Station 
was  out  of  sight  from  the  road.   Coming  from  the  west 
we  came  through  Nipcut  Canyon  and  then  diverged  south 
to  the  Station,  and  the  rider  could  not  see  the  station 
until  he  got  past  the  mound. 

"On  the  16th  of  July  the  only  men  at  Egan  Canyon  Station 
were  Mike  Holten,  station  keeper,  and  Wilson,  rider, 
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who  took  the  express  from  Will  Dennis  who  had  my  ride 
from  Ruby  east,  and  carried  it  to  Shell  Creek.  The 
soldiers  had  left  and  the  other  3  employees  of  the 
Express  Company  who  had  been  there  for  a  month  past, 
were  sent  to  work  on  other  portions  of  the  route,  as 
we  all  supposed  the  Indian  war  was  over.  But  on  the 
day  referred  to,  about  80  of  the  renegade  Reds,  who 
had  fought  under  Leatherhead,  in  all  their  war  paint, 
rode  through  Egan  Canyon  up  to  the  station  and  demanded 
of  the  boys,  flour,  bacon  and  sugar.  The  boys  handed 
out  the  provisions  knowing  it  would  not  due  to  refuse. 
Mike  then  started  out  to  gather  the  Express  horses 
up  and  put  them  in  the  stockade  corral,  but  one  big 
Indian,  who  could  talk  some  English,  told  Mike  to  go 
in  the  house,  that  the  Indians  would  take  care  of  the 
horses  and  them  too  after  they  had  their  feast. 

"Hoi ten  and  Wilson  were  brave  men,  well  armed,  and 
expecting  to  be  massacred  by  the  murderous  red  devils 
after  their  pow  wow  was  over  closed  up  their  door  and 
barricaded  the  only  door  and  window  they  had  in  the 
log  cabin  with  grain  sacks,  leaving  a  few  chink  holes 
to  shoot  through,  determined  to  sell  their  lives  dearly 
as  possible.  It  was  a  trying  time  for  those  two  men, 
but  they  had  nerves  of  steel  and  expected  to  make 
several  reds  bite  the  dust  before  they  lost  their 
hair.  They  knew  that  it  would  soon  be  time  for  Dennis, 
the  Pony  Rider  from  the  west,  to  arrive  and  they  thought 
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as  he  did  not  show  up  that  the  Indians  must  have 
waylaid  him  and  killed  him,  but  such  was  not   the-case. 

"After  Dennis  came  through  Nipcut  Canyon,   which  was 
steep  and  rocky,   he  rode  fast  with  the  express  until 
he  came  even  with  the  knoll    I  have  referred  to,   when 
he  pulled  up  his  horse  for  a  moment  to  get  his  wind, 
as  we  usually  would  let  our  horse  walk  until  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  station,    then  go  in  a-flying.     Dennis 
caught  sight  of  the   Indians  before  they  saw  him.     He 
comprehended  the  situation  instantly  and  whirled  his 
horse  out  of  sight  of  the  redskins*     He  had  passed 
the  soldiers  who  were  on  the  road   to  Camp  Floyd,    about 
5  miles  back,   so  he  rode  back  as  fast  as  possible 
to   the  command  and  informed  Lieut.   Weed  of  the  situation, 
who   immediately  started   for   Egan  Canyon  with  60  dragoons. 
They  rode  fast  until   they  got  to  the  knoll. 

"Orders  were  then  given  to  Corporal  Mitchell   to   take 
20  men  and  go  to   the  mouth  of  Egan  Canyon  and  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  redskins,    but   in   the  excitement 
of  the  moment  Mitchell    got   his  orders  mixed  up  and 
instead  of  going   to   the  mouth  of   the  canyon,    he  led 
his  men  around  the  east   side  of  the  knoll   and  charged 
the  Indians.     As  soon  as  Lieut.  Weed  heard  the  shooting 
he  rode  around  the  west  side  of  the  knoll   and  charged 
right  into   the   fight. 

"When  Holten  and  Wilson  saw  thev  were  about   to  be  rescued 
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they  did  rapid  shooting  themselves.     The  fight  was 
soon  over;   18  Indians  fell  to  rise  no  more,  and  the 
rest  of  the  murderous  horde  made  their  escape  through 
the  canyon.     Had  Corporal  Mitchell  not  made  any  blunder 
the  whole  band  of  Reds  would  have  been  killed.     The 
soldiers  got  60  of  the  Indians'  horses;   three  soldiers 
were  killed  and  several  wounded,  Corporal  Mitchell 
receiving  3  shots,  one  through  the  back.     He  recovered 
from  his  wounds,  but  died  about  6  months  afterwards. 

"After  that  battle  the   Indians  sued  for  peace,  but  did 
not  keep  it,  as  they  committed  many  murders  on  the  road 
after  that  and  during  the  next  summer."     (Fisher,   1948) 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Butte  Station  told  Sir  Richard  Burton  about  what  had 
happened  at  Egan  Station.     His  account  follows: 

"In  the  last  August  Lieut.  Weed  happened  to  be  "on 
a  scout,"  with  mounted  riflemen,   after   Indians.     An 
express-rider  form  the  West  had  ridden  up  to  the 
station,  which  being  in  a  hollow,   cannot  be  seen  from 
afar,   and  found  it  surrounded  by  Gosh-Yuta   Indians. 
The  fellows  had  tied  up  the  master  and  the  boy,  and 
were  preparing  with  civilised  provisions  a  good  dinner 
for  themselves,  to  be  followed  by  a  little  treat  in 
the  form  of  burning  down  the  house  and  roasting  their 
captives.     The  Indians  allowed  the  soldiers  brought 
up  by  the  express-rider  to  draw  near  thinking  that 
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the  dust  was  raised  by  fresh  arrivals  of  their  own 
people;   and  when  charged,   at  once  fled.     The  mounted 
riflemen  were  armed  with  revolvers,  not  with  sabres, 
or  they  would  have  done  considerable  execution;   as 
it  was   seventeen  of  the  enemy  remained  upon  the  field 
besides  those  who  were  carried  off  by  their  friends. 
The  Indian  will  always   leave  a  scalped  and  wounded 
fellow-tribesman  in  favour  of  an  unscalped  corpse." 
(Burton,    1963) 

Apparently  some  time  in  early  October  of  1860  the  Indians  returned  to 
burn  Egan  Station,   and  killed  the  men  there  in  revenge  for  this  earlier 
skirmish.     This   is   documented  by  Sir  Richard  Burton  as  he  passes   this 
grisly  site  on  October  5,    1860. 

"Under  the  circumstances,    it  was   cold  comfort  to  find 
when  we  had  cleared  the   canyon  that  Egan's  Station 
at  the  further  mouth  had  been  reduced  to  a  chimney 
stack  and  a  few  charred  posts.     The  Gosh-Yutas  had 
set  fire  to  it  two  or  three  days  before  our  arrival 
in  revenge  for  the  death  of  seventeen  of  their  men 
by  Lt.   Weed's  party.      We  could  distinguish  the  pits 
from  which  the  wolves  had  torn  up  the   corpes,    and  one 
fellow's   arm  projected  from  the  snow."      (Burton,    1963). 

Egan  Canyon  Station  was  used  as   a  overland  stop  until   1869. 

The   stone  foundations   that  mark  the  site   of  the  old  station  today  are 

very  difficult   to  find  because  they  are   completely  grown  over 

by   rabbi tbrush.      The  site   is   on  private   land  owned  by  Mr.   Tanner. 
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The  Fort  Pierce  Graveyard,  located  at  T.  23  N.,  R.  62  E.,  sec.  15,  NW^NE%, 
is  in  fair  condition  though  preservation  is  needed.   Four  headstones  and 
a  wooden  picket  fence  can  be  seen  very  easily  from  the  Pony  Express  Trail. 

According  to  Gene  Stoddard,  White  Pine  County  Museum,  three  graves 
belong  to  soldiers  killed  in  the  battle  related  above.  Gene  claims 
the  fourth  grave  may  be  that  of  a  "Pony  Express  rider."  Any  one  of 
those  graves  may  contain  men  that  were  killed  in  the  October  revenge 
battle  that  is  reported  by  Burton. 
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04-205 
Shell  Creek  Station  later  -   Fort  Shellbourne  -  T.    22  N.,    R.  65  E„,   sec.    7 

A  station  was  set  up  here  probably  by  Howard  Egan,   prior  to  the  Pony 
Express  for  Chorpenning's  mail   route,     Simpson  tells  of  his  visit 
to  this  station. 

"Called  at  the  mail-station:      I  find  the  mail   company's 
road-party,   consisting  of  eight  men,  have  worked 
the  road  no  farther  than  this  camp0     From  this  point 
onward  we  will  have  to  open  the  road  ourselves.     They 
report  a  stream  in  the  bottom  of  Steptoe  Valley,    six 
miles  distant,   which  we  will  have  to  cross,   and  can- 
not do  without  bridging.     Breadth  25  feet.      They 
have  been  hauling  logs  to  the  spot   for  the  purpose, 
and  have  nearly  all   that  will  be  required.     They  pro- 
mise to  haul   the  remainder  to-morrow,    so  as  to  enable 
us  to  build  the  bridge.     The  mail  accomodations  at 
this  station  are  a  shed  and  tent."      (Simpson,    1876) 

When  the  Pony  Express  began  operation  in  the  spring  of  1860  they 
used  Shell  Creek  as  a  station. 

Elijah  Nichols  Wilson,   known  more  commonly  as  "Uncle  Nick"  was 
first  assigned  to  ride  from  Shell  Creek,  Nevada  to   Deep  Creek, 
Utah.      "Uncle  Nick"  faced  many  perils  among  the   Indians  as  he  rode 
this  beat  and  had  quite  a  few  skirmishes  at  other  stations. 

Shell  Creek  Station  had  its     share  of  Indian  problems  also.     The 
Indians  that  escaped  Lieut.   Weed's  dragoons  at  Egan  Station   found 
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revenge  for  the  death  of  18  companions  at  Shell  Creek  later  that 
same  day.  They  killed  the  station  keeper,  two  assistants,  and  ran 
off  all  the  livestock  at  Shell  Creek.   (Chapman,  1932) 

Sir  Richard  Burton  passed  this  way  on  October  5,  1860  and  commented 
on  its  presence. 

"At  the  foot  of  the  descent  we  saw  a  woodman,  and 

presently  the  station.  Nothing  could  want  more  tidying 

than  this  log-hut,  which  showed  the  bullet  marks 

of  a  recent  Indian  attack.  The  master  was  a  Francais  de 

France  Constant  Dubail,  and  an  ex-lancier;  his  mother's 

gossip  had  received  a  remittance  of  2000  francs  from 

a  son  in  California,  consequently  he  had  torn  himself 

from  the  sein  of  sa  pauvre  mire,  and  with  three  others 

had  started  in  search  of  fortune  and  nearly  starved. 

The  express  riders  were  three  roughs  of  whom  one  was 

a  Mormon.  We  passed  our  time  whilst  the  mules  were 

at  bait  in  visiting  the  springs.  There  is  a  cold 

creek  200  yards  below  the  station  and  close  by  the 

hut  a  warm  rivulet,  said  to  contain  leeches."  (Burton,  1963) 

The  Overland  used  Shell  Creek  as  a  way  stop  until  1869. 

Nell  Murbarger  has  visited  Shell  Creek  Station  which  later  became 
Fort  Shellbourne.  He  comments  on  a  walk  through  the  old  fort  and 
describes  the  buildings. 

"We  went  on  to  prowl  about  the  other  old  buildings 
and  corrals,  including  the  log  structure  that  legend 
had  set  apart  as  a  one  -  time  relay  station  of  the 
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Pony  Express.  Although  the  building  looks  old  enough 
to  have  housed  the  Pony  Express  -  or  even  the  mythical 
winged  horse,  Pegasus  -  there  is  no  proof  that  it 
ever  served  either  of  these  purposes."   (Murbarger) 

Shellbourne  today,  owned  by  Ruth  and  Jy  Russell,  is  a  maze  of  corrals,  stone 
buildings,  wood  buildings  and  log  huts--all  looking  seemingly  old.  There  are 
two  log  structures  near  the  creek  either  one  of  which  may  or  may  not  have 
been  the  original  Pony  Express  station.  Ruth  Russell  says  that  one  was  used 
as  a  blacksmith  shop  and  the  other  a  slaughterhouse.  We  just  don't  know  if 
either  one  was  the  original  'Pony'  station. 
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04-206 
Spring  Valley  Station 

When  Sir  Richard  Burton  passed  this  way  on  October  5,  1860,  there  was 
no  station  here.  He  says: 

"The  descent  led  us  to  Spring  Valley,  a  bulge  in  the  moun- 
tains about  eight  miles  broad,  which  a  sharp  divide 
separates  from  Shell  Valley  its  neighbor."   (Burton,  1963) 

However,  there  are  references  in  the  literature  about  Spring  Valley 
Station,  so  it  must  have  been  built  after  October  1860  when  Burton 
went  through.  A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Reynal  is  said  to  have  been 
Station  tender.  (Floyd,  1958). 

"Uncle  Nick"  Wilson  tells  of  his  fate  when  he  stopped  here  for  dinner 
one  time. 

"I  paid  my  share  of  it  in  full  one  day  out  there  near 
Spring  Valley  station  in  Nevada.  Two  boys  whose 
father  and  mother  had  died  of  cholera  on  the  plains 
were  then  tending  that  station.  An  old  man  who 
should  have  been  in  charge,  had  got  scared  of  Injuns 
and  deserted  these  youngsters;  but  they  stayed  at 
the  post  like  young  heroes.  When  I  dashed  up  there 
'  }'  one  day,  they  asked  me  to  have  a  bite  of  dinner  with 

them,  so  I  stopped  a  little  while  to  get  the  lay  of 
the  situation.  Jerking  off  the  mochila  and  the  saddle, 
I  turned  out  my  pony,  but  instead  of  going  into  the 
stable  as  usual,  he  trotted  off  to  where  some  other 
horses  were  grazing. 
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"A  few  minutes  later  we  looked  to  see  the  horses  going 
across  the  meadow  withT^fwo  Indians  behind  them.  We 
dashed  after  them.   I  was  firing  my  revolver  as  I 
ran,  but  the  shots  fell  short.   The  Indians  reached 
the  cedar  trees  before  we  could.   I  had  outdistanced 
the  boys,  and  was  running  on  in  hope  of  getting  a 
better  shot  at  the  thieves,  when  just  as  I  was  round- 
ing a  big  cedar  tree  one  of  the  devils  let  fly  an 
arrow  head  about  two  inches  above  the  left  eye.  As 
I  tumbled  over,  the  Indians  ran  on  with  the  horses, 
leaving  me  with  the  two  boys.  They  tried  bravely 
to  help  me,  pulling  at  the  flint-headed  shaft 
untill  it  came  out,  leaving  the  flint  in  my  forehead,, 

"Feeling  sure  I  would  die  they  rolled  me  under  the 
shade  of  the  cedar  tree,  and  ran  as  fast  as  they  could 
to  the  next  station  for  help.  Next  morning  some  men 
were  there  to  bury  me,  but  finding  me  still  alive 
they  put  off  the  funeral.   I  was  carried  to  the 
station,  and  a  doctor  was  brought  from  Ruby  Valley, 
All  he  did  was  to  get  the  flint  out  of  my  head 
and  leave  me  there  in  care  of  the  boys;  he  had  no 
hopee  that  I  would  recover.  When  Major  Egan  came 
along  some  days  later  and  found  me  still  breathing 
he  sent  that  doctor  back  again  with  orders  to  do 
somethings   I  had  been  unconscious  all  the  while; 
but  after  a  time  I  was  brought  back  to  my  senses 
and  then  I  began  to  get  better  fast.   In  a  few 
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weeks  I  was  riding  the  Pony  Express  again;  but  I 
have  had  terrible  headaches  at  different  times  all 
my  life  from  the  wound  made  by  the  flint -headed  arrow." 
(Driggs,  1935) 

The  Overland  used  Spring  Valley  as  a  way  stop  until  1869. 

There  is  quite  a  bit  of  confusion  over  the  location  of  the  Spring  Valley 
station  site.  Larry  Frederick  of  Ely  BLM  District  says:  "Lawrence  Henroid 
claims  the  trail  crosses  his  property,  and  his  father  told  him  a  Pony  Express 
station  was  situated  on  his  property."  The  Henroid  ranch  is  the  most 
logical  location  if  there  was  indeed  a  Spring  Valley  Pony  Express  station 
because  it  is  on  the  shortcut  route  to  Antelope  Springs  Station  through  the 
Antelope  Range.  However,  no  original  structures  remain  here. 

Other  local  historians  say  the  station  was  south  of  Henroid' s  ranch  near  the 
rock  house  on  Reed  Robinson's  property.  Some  foundations  have  been  located 
here.  If  there  was  a  station  here,  it  must  have  been  the  stage  stop  because 
it  is  on  the  Overland  Stage  route  that  went  around  the  south  end  of  the 
Antelope  Range,, 
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04-207 
Antelope  Springs  Station 

This  station  is  listed  on  published  list  of  Pony  Express  stations 
but  oddly  enough  is  referred  to  in  only  one  literature  source:  Burton. 
It  was  here  in  October  of  1860  so  it  must  have  been  one  of  the 
original  Pony  Express  stations.  Burton  says: 

"About  1:30  P.M.  we  came  upon  the  station  at  Antelope 
Springs;  it  had  been  burned  by  the  Gosh-Yutas  in  the 
last  June,  and  had  never  been  rebuilt.  "George", 
our  cook,  who  had  been  one  of  the  inmates  at  the  time, 
told  us  how  he  and  his  confreres  had  escaped.   For- 
tunately the  corral  still  stood;  we  found  wood  in 
plenty,  water  was  lying  in  an  adjoining  bottom,  and 
we  used  the  two  to  brew  our  tea."   (Burton,  1969) 

This  was  used  by  the  Overland  as  a  way  stop  until  1869. 

The  Antelope  Springs  station  site  today  is  occupied  by  two  small  reservoirs, 
a  corral  and  a  small  flat  topped  log  hut.  Some  authorities  say  the  station 
used  to  stand  in  what  is  now  the  corral.  Others  say  the  log  hut  is  the 
original  Pony  Express  station.  The  site  is  owned  by  Henroid  Land  and 
Liivestock  Company. 
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04-208 
Fort  Pierce  Graveyard     T23N,   R62E  NW-1/4  NE-1/4  SI 5 

The  graveyard  is  in  fair  condition  though  preservation  is  needed.      Four 
headstones  and  a  wooden  picket  fence  can  be  seen  very  easily  from  the  Pony 
Express  Trail „ 

According  to  Gene  Stoddard,  White  Pine  County  Museum,   three  graves 
belong  to  soldiers  killed  during  the  story  related  below.     Gene  claims   the 
fourth  grave  may  be  that  of  a  Pony  Express  rider. 

From  the  Ghosts  of  the  Glory  Trail  by  Nell  Munbarger,  we  find: 
"Another  episode,   widely  publicized  at  the  time,   was  staged  12  miles  west 
of  Schell   Creek,   at  Egan  Canyon,   one  of  the  loneliest  change  stations  on 
the  entire  route  of  the  Pony  Express. 

"Stationmaster  Mike  Holten  and   "Slim"  Wilson,   rider  of  the  eastbound 
relay  to  Schell  Creek,   had  a  reasonably  good  idea  of  what  was   in  store   for 
them  when  they  saw  approaching  the  station  one  morning  an  Indian  war  party 
of  about   30  mounted  braves,   nude  but   for  loin  cloths,   and  with  their  bodies 
greased  and  faces  streaked  with  paint „     Any  doubt  concerning  the  visitors' 
intentions  was  answered  conclusively  when  an  arrow  buried  itself  in  the 
cabin  wall   close  to  Holten1 s  heado 

"Using  filled  sacks  of  grain  to  barricade  the  station's  only  door  and 
window,    the  beleaguered  men  began  firing  on  the  attackers,  but  so  well  were 
their  adversaries  concealed  that   few  shots  proved  effective.     With  their 
ammunition  supply  at  last  nearly  exhausted,    the  pair  sought  to  gain  fuller 
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advantage  of  their  few  remaining  rounds  by  making  a  stand  in  the  open  with 
their  backs  to  the  cabin  wall. 

"No  sooner  had  they  burst  through  the  door  than  they  were  engulfed  in 
an  onrush  of  Indians.  Over  the  shrieks  and  gabble  of  the  throng  they  could 
hear  the  old  chief's  shouted  demand  that  his  party  be  given  food.  Seizing 
upon  this  as  a  stay  of  execution,  the  Expressmen  complied  readily;  but  even 
afcer  all  the  bacon,  sugar  and  bread  in  the  storehouse  had  been  surrendered 
to  him,  the  chief  demanded  still  more.  Pointing  to  the  flour  supply,  he 
ordered,  'Makum  more  bread'! 

"Throughout  the  remainder  of  that  sweltering,  soul -trying  July  day,  the 
two  Expressmen  frantically  applied  themselves  to  the  business  of  baking  hot 
doughgoods  for  the  ravenous  throng — the  Indians,  all  the  while  taunting 
their  victims  and  spurring  them  toward  greater  effort. 

"Meanwhile,  as  he  had  approached  Egan  Canyon  from  Ruby  Valley,  Express 
Rider  Billy  Dennis  had  spotted  the  war  party  in  the  station  yard.  Having 
passed  a  company  of  cavalry  only  a  few  miles  before,  he  had  whirled  his 
mount  and  gone  flying  along  the  back  trail  for  help. 

"Ordering  20  men  to  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  to  cut  off  the  Indians' 
retreat,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  troops  took  60  dragoons  and  set  out 
for  the  station. 

"Uncle  Sam's  cavalry  never  made  a  better-timed  arrival. 

"With  the  last  of  the  flour  baked  and  the  bread  consumed,  the  braves 
had  closed  for  the  kill.  Overpowered  and  bound,  the  prisoners  had  been 
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lashed  to  a  wagon  tongue  planted  in  the  station  yard,   tinder-dry  sagebrush 
had  been  piled  about  their  feet  and  ignited,  and  when  the  ringing  hooves 
of  the  approaching  cavalry  sent   the  red  tormenters  fleeing  for  cover,    the 
searing  flames  of  the  fire  were  curling  about   the  boottops  of  Holten  and 
Wilson. 

"Eighteen  Indians  and  three  soldiers  were  slain   in  the  pitched  battle 
that  ensued;  numerous  men  on  both  sides  were  wounded  and  60   Indian  ponies 
were  killed  or  captured.     But  the  bulk  of  the  war  party  made  its  escape  into 
the  hills. 

"Even  after  discontinuance  of  the  Pony  Express,  mail   stages  continued 
to  rumble  through  Schell  Creek  for  a  number  of  years,  and   Indian  raids  on 
these  carriers  became  so   flagrant  that  a  company  of  cavalry  was  assigned  to 
protect  the  station.     With  this  development,    the  place  was  renamed  Fort 
Schellbourne  and  soon  afterward  began  taking  on  the  dignified  airs  of  a 
town." 
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04-209 
EGAN  CANYON 
Special   recognition  is  given  to  this  canyon  simply  because  it  is  given  so 
much  notice  by  the  literature,,      Egan  Canyon  was  named   for  Howard  Egan  who 
pioneered  Chorpenning's  mail   service  through  there  in  the  1850' s. 

When  Simpson  passed  through  here  on  May  15,   1859  he  was  impressed 
by  its  ruggedness. 

"Egan  Canon  we  found  quite  narrow,   and  somewhat  re- 
markable on  account  of  the  rocks  which  wall   it  in 
on  either  side.     These  rocks  are  tremendously  massive, 
and  rise  sheer  to  a  height  in  one  place  of  about   1,000 
feet."     (Simpson,   1876) 

Egan  Canyon  was  the  site  of  many  ambushes  by  the  Indians  as   it  was 
an  ideal   location. 

"Once,  when  a  rider  at  Shell  Creek  was  too  sick  to 
undertake  his  ride,   Howard  (Egan)   volunteered  to 
take  his  place.     Heading  westward  just  at  dark  toward 
Butte  Station  he  made  good  time.     About  the  middle 
of  Egan  Canyon  he  saw  a  gleam  of  a  camp  fire  up  ahead. 
Advancing  cautiously  he  discovered  a  party  of  Indians. 

"The  question  now  was  what   to   do.      He  could  turn  back, 
swing  to   the  north,   and  pass   through  another  canyon 
some  six  or  eight  miles  away  or  dash  boldy  through 
the  Indian  camp0     He  chose  the  latter  alternative, 
for  if  the  savages  were  out  to  catch  a  Pony  Express 
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rider  there  was  probably  another  party  in  the  other 
canyon  also. 

"Having  made  his  decision  he  struck  spurs  into  the 
horse's  flanks,  let  out  a  piercing  yell  and  charged 
straight  for  the  camp,  firing  his  revolver  into  the 
air  as  he  did  so,  not  knowing  but  that  a  large  party 
of  white  men  was  upon  them  the  startled  Indians 
scuttled  off  in  every  direction.  When  he  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  canyon  he  took  a  short  cut  across 
the  country  and  reached  his  destination  safely. 
Later  a  friendly  Indian  told  him  there  had  indeed 
been  a  trap  set  to  catch  a  rider.  They  wanted  to 
find  out  what  he  carried  that  made  him  ride  so  fast." 
(Settle  and  Settle,  1955) 

Just  after  the  battle  at  Egan  Canyon  Station  between  Lieut.  Weed 

and  the  Indians,  Captain  Thomas  Dobson  and  James  Cumbo,  express  riders, 

passed  through  Egan  Canyon. 

"Some  lurking  Indians  spied  them  and  at  once  started 

in  pursuit.  Luckily  they  were  only  armed  with  bows 

and  arrows,  with  which,  however,  they  were  able  to  make 

it  very  hot  for  the  white  boys,  sometimes  cutting 

so  close  to  their  heads  that  they  could  feel,  or 

thought  they  could  feel,  the  breeze  from  the  flying 

shafts.  After  a  run  of  twenty  miles,  the  curtains 

of  night  fell  and  the  two  boys  secured  a  mule  each 

and  spent  the  night  retracing  their  steps."  (Carter,  1947) 
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Even  Sir  Richard  Burton  comments  on  his  uneasiness  as  he  passes 
through  this  canyon  in  the  evening  of  October  5,    1860. 

"...we  set  out  at  2  P.M.   for  Egan's  Station,   beyond 
an  illomened  kanyon  of  the  same  name...     We  in  the 
ambulance  halted  at  the  mouth  of  the  kanyon;   the 
stock  and  the  boys  had  fallen  far  behind,   and  the  place 
had  an  exceedingly  bad  name.     But  the  cold  was   intense, 
the  shades  of  evening  were  closing  in,   so  we  made 
ready  for  action,   looked  to   the  priming  of  gun  and 
re  olver,   and  then  en  avant !     After  passing  that  kanyon 
we  should  exchange  the  land  of  the  Gosh-Yuta   for  those 
of  the  more  friendly  Shoshone. 

"An  uglier  place  for  sharpshooting  can  hardily  be  im- 
agined.    The  floor  of  the  kanyon  is  almost  flush  with 
the  bases  of  the  hills,   and  in  such  formations  the  bed 
of  the  creek  which  occupies  the  sole  is  rough  and  winding. 
The  road  was  vile,    -  now  winding  along,   then  crossing 
the  streame,   -  hedged  in  with  thicket  and  dotted 
with  boulders.     Ahead  of  us  was  a  rocky  projection 
which  appeared  to  cross  our  path,   and  upon  this  Point 
Dangerous  every  eye  was  fixed. 

"Suddenly  my  eye  caught  sight  of  one  fire  -  two  fires 
under  the  black  bunch  of  firs  half-way  up  the  hill -side 
on  our  left,   and  as  suddenly  they  were  quenched,   pro- 
bably with  snow.     Nothing  remained  but  to  hear  the 
warhoop,   and  to  see  a  line  of  savages   rushing  down 
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the  rocks.  We  loosed  the  doors  of  the  araublance  that 
we  might  jump  out  if  necessary  and  tree  ourselves  be- 
hind it,  and  knowing  that  it  would  be  useless  to  return, 
drove  on  at  our  fastest  speed  with  sleet,  snow  and 
wind  in  our  faces."   (Burton,  1963) 

So  Egan  Canyon  provided  many  anxious  moments  for  Pony  Express  riders 
as  well  as  travelers,  fearing  ambush  from  angry  Indians. 

In  later  years,  the  Overland  Mail  Company  as  well  as  the  telegraph 
used  the  canyon. 

Today  a  good  county  road  crisscrosses  the  creek  as  it  runs  up  the  Canyon, 
Despite  the  absence  of  threatening  Indians,  if  you  travel  the  Canyon  at 
dusk  as  we  did,  the  rock  cliffs  and  high  walls  arouse  the  same  awesome, 
closed-in  feeling  today  as  they  did  when  Simpson,  Burton  and  all  those 
Pony  Express  riders  passed  through  here. 


Georgetta  Cabin 

Associated  with  Egan  Canyon  is  Georgetta  Cabin.   This  stone  cabin 
was  used  around  1874  and  still  remains  standing.   The  cabin  is  about 
15'  x  20'  and  has  a  log  center  beam  which  has  fallen  and  destroyed  the 
stone  fireplace.  The  stone  archway  for  the  door  is  still  intact.  The 
cabin  is  concealed  from  view  on  the  road  by  sagebrush. 
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04-211 
Eight  Mile  Station  or  Prairie  Gate 

This  is  commonly  listed  as  a  Pony  Express  Station. 

However  there  was  no  station  here  in  October  1860  when  Burton  passed 
this  way.  He  says,  "after  a  few  hundred  yards  we  reached  "Eight  -  mile 
Springs,"  so  called  from  the  distance  to  Deep  Creek."   (Burton,  1969) 
There  is  no  mention  of  this  station  in  any  of  the  other  Pony  Express 
literature. 

Eight  Mile  or  Prairie  Gate  was  probably  built  in  July  1861  for  the 
Overland  and  used  by  the  "Pony"  till  its  demise  in  October  1861. 
The  Overland  used  it  until  1869. 

Presently  there  is  some  confusion  over  the  exact  location  of  the  station. 
Gene  Stoddard  of  the  White  Pine  County  Historical  Society  has  showed  BLM 
personnel  a  water  hole  and  trough  just  inside  the  west  boundary  of  the 
Goshute  Indian  Reservation.   I  did  not  see  this  site  as  1  passed  that 
direction  on  the  trail.  However,  I  did  follow  Burton's  lead  and  traveled 
eight  miles  west  of  Deep  Creek.  At  this  spot,  also  on  the  Indian  Reser- 
vation, I  found  a  large  grove  of  old  cottonwood  trees  with  several  wood, 
stone  and  concrete  buildings--scme  abandoned  and  some  inhabited.   We  just 
don't  know  where  Eight  Mile  Overland  Stage  Station  was  located. 
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EVENTS  IN  NEVADA 
ON  THE  PONY  EXPRESS  ROUTE 

-BILLY  TATE- 

Making  the  last  of  his   few  rides  between  Carson  City 
and  Camp  Ruby,    fourteen -year-old  Billy  Tate,   one  of  the 
five  male  survivors  of  the  Mountain  Meadow  Massacre, 
was  waylaid  by  a  war  party  of  a  dozen  Bannocks   and 
Utes.     He  turned  loose  his  pony,   with  Indian  arrows 
in  his  hide,   to   spread  the  alarm  at   the  next   station 
and  took  refuge  behind  a  huge  boulder,    and  prepared 
to  sell  his  life  at  a  high  price.     That  he  succeeded 
was  attested  by  seven  very  dead   Indians  in  front  of 
his  barricade.     Station  tenders,   alerted  by  the  rider- 
less mustang,    found  Billy's  arrow  ridden  body.      Stand- 
ing there,   one  of  the  searchers  uttered   the  obvious, 
"They  respected  courage,    even  in  a  fallen  foe.     They 
didn't  touch  the  mochila.      They  didn't  even  take  his 
scalp."      (Floyd,    1958) 
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-WILLIAM  STREEPER 
AND  MULE  MUGGINS- 

Dr.  Howard  Driggs  interviewed  Bill   Streeper  in  his  home   in  Utah  prior 
to  1935.     Parts  of  the  interview  are  quite  informative  about  events  in 
Nevada  during  the  time  of  the  Pony  Express. 

"When  did  you  become  a  pony  rider,   Mr.   Streeper?" 
I  asked. 

"Never  was  a  regular  Pony  Express  rider;  but   I  sub- 
stituted for  them  a  good  many  times,"  was  the  reply. 
"You  see  I  was  carrying  the  heavy  mail  right  over  the 
same  trail." 

"Heavy  mail?"     I   questioned. 

"Oh,  didn't  you  know  that   there  was  a  heavy  mail  as 
well  as  a  light  one  during  the  Pony  Express  days?" 
he  replied.     "Most  folks  couldn't  afford  to  pay  five 
dollars  for  an  ounce  letter;   and  you  know  that   the  pony 
letters  cost   that.     They  wrote  them  on  a  kind  of  tissue 
paper   to  save  weight.      Even  then  it  was  a  losing  game. 
The  Pony  Express  was  a  kind  of  special   fast  mail;    the 
regular  mail  was  carried  on  mules;    and  I  was  one  of  the 
boys  that  helped  to   get  this  mule  mail   through. 

"Major  Chorpenning,  who  started  this  mail  service  back 
in  the  early  fifties,  had  a  tough  time  of  it  in  the 
beginning.     They  used  to  tell  me  out  on  the  line  about 
his  first  outfit  getting  killed  by  the  Indians,   and  the 
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next  one  having  all  their  animals  frozen  to  death. 
The  Major  wouldnH  give  up,   though.     He  brought  the 
mail   through  alone  once  to  hold  his  contract.     The 
troubles  got  so  thick  on  that  central   route  that   they 
used  the  southern  trail  to  California  for  a  time;   but 
later  Chorpenning  went   into  partnership  with  Major 
Egan,   and  the  mule  mail  was  started  again  along  the  Egan 
trail.     This  was  just  a  year  or  two  before  the  Pony 
Express.      I  hired  out   to   them  with  my  mules  to  help  get 
that  mail   through. 

"Some  folks  have  the  notion  that  the  mail  was  carried 
by  stage  over  this  route  in  the   late  fifties;  but   that 
isn't  true.     The  Overland  Stage  went  only  as  far  as 
Camp  Floyd,   about   forty  miles  southwest  of  Salt  Lake, 
until  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.      There 
might  have  been  a  coach  or  two  got  through  before   the 
Pony  Express   stopped  running  in  1861,    but  there  was 
no  regular  mail  line  then  except  our  mule  mail   and  the 
pony  mail." 

'•Just  how  was  the  mule  mail  carried?" 

"Well,    I  had  my  riding  mule,   Muggins,    and  one,    sometimes 
two  or  more,   pack-mules,   according  to  the  amount  of 
mail  we  had.      I  had  a  beat  of  a  hundred  miles  or  more 
out    in  Nevada  over  which   I  had  to   put   this  heavy  mail. 
We  used  the  same  mules  all   the  way,   staying  at   different 
stations  to  rest   them  and  ourselves.      Each  pony  rider 
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changed  horses  five  or  six  times,   and  riders,   too, 
after  fifty  or  sixty  miles.     We  were  passing  one  another 
all   the  time.     Sometimes  when  a  pony  rider  got  into   trou- 
ble,   I  had  to   let  the  mule  mail  wait  and  help  put 
the  pony  mail  through;  but  that  didn't  happen  so  very 
often.     The  pony  mail  had  the  right  of  way  over  the 
mule  mail . 

"We  didn't  have  much  trouble,    though  except  when  the 
blamed  Injuns  got  to  cutting  up  their  mischief  out 
there  in  the  desert.     Wouldn't  have  had  that  if  some 
of  the  fool  whites  hadn't  stirred  it  up  for  us.      The 
Indians  were  all   right  when  they  were  treated  right. 
I  could  always  get  along  with  them.     Some  of  my  best 
friends  were  Indians.     Old  Du-ditch-a-mo,   a  Paiute, 
I  used  to  feed  out   there,  hid  some  of  my  extra  mules 
while  the  Injun  war  was  going  on;   and  after  the  worst 
of  the  fuss  was  over,   he  brought  the  animals  back  fat 
and  fine," 

•'Didn't  the  Indians  ever  attack  you  when  you  were  on 
the  trail  with  your  mules?" 

"No;    I  managed  with  the  help  of  Muggins  to  keep  out 
of  that  kind  of  difficulty.     You  see   I  rode  in  the  day- 
light mostly;   and  I  could  make  short   cuts  and  dodge   the 
ambush  spots  better  than  the  boys  that  had  to  keep 
going  hard  as  they  could,   day  or  night.      I  had  pretty 
good  eyes  too;    and  that  keen  nose  of  Muggins  could 
carry  on  a  conversation  with  me  with  her  ears."     (Driggs,    1935) 
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-THE  DRUNK 
PONY  EXPRESS  RIDER- 

William  Streeper  tells  of  this  event  when  he  was  out  in  the  Nevada  range 
carrying  the  mail.      Dr.  Howard  Driggs  was  the  interviewer  again. 

"You  said  that  you  had  to  act  as  a  substitute  some- 
times for  the  Pony  Express  riders.     How  would  that  happen?" 

"Well  a  rider  might  have  to  rest  up  after  two  or  three 
runs  --  the  boys  had  to  get  seasoned  to  it„     Or,   maybe 
someone  would  catch  a  heavy  cold  from  exposure.      If 
I  happened  along  with  my  mule  mail,   why,   Muggins  might 
get  a  rest  while  I   jumped  on  one  of  the  mustangs  and 
put  the  pony  mail  along  the  line.      I  remember  once, 
too  when  I  took  the  mule  mail  and  the  pony  mail   to- 
gether." 

"What  caused  that?" 

"Whiskey  -  a  bad  dose  of  it." 

"You  don't  mean  that  some  rider  became  intoxicated 
while  on  duty?" 

"Worse  than  that,  boy,   he  got   "dead  drunk"  and   I  mean 
that.     He  was  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  trail  when 
I  found  him,   dead  to   the  world.      I   thought  first  he'd 
been  shot  by  the  Indians;  but  he  hadn't.      It  was   some 
of  that  "mule  kick"  whiskey  that  had  knocked  him 
plum  senselesso" 
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"I  thought  the  Pony  Express  riders  didn't  drink." 

"Well   they  had  no  business  to   do  it„     Everyone  of  them 
had  taken  a  solemn  pledge  he  would  let  liquor  alone. 
Some  of  the  stuff  that  unscrupulous  fellows  sold  out 
on  the  trail  was  worse  than  fire  water  —  it  was 
poison.     Russell,   Majors  and  Waddell,   who  backed  the 
Express,  knew  that  whiskey  and  mail   carrying  wouldn't 
mix.     The  stuff  won't  mix  with  duty,    for  that  matter. 
Most  of  the  pony  riders  and  the  station  keepers   I 
knew  respected  the  pledge  they  had  to   take;  but  natur- 
ally there  were  a  few  who  didn't. 

"Well  out  there  in  Nevada  some  fellow  had  set  up  a 
saloon  near  one  of  the  stations.     He  was  gettin'  his 
customers  mostly  from  the  miners  in  the  hills  round 
about.      I  used  to  see  some  of  them  hanging  about   the 
"joint"  whenever   I  passed  with  my  packs  of  mail.     One 
day  I  noticed  the  horse  of  a  pony  rider  tied  up  in 
front  of  the  saloon;   so  I  stopped  and  went  in. 

"Hello,   Bill,   old  boy,"  he  called  to  me  as   I  opened 
the  door;    "come  and  have  a  drink." 

"It's  not  my  drinking  day,"   I  said;   "you'd  better  come 
on  with  me." 

"Oh,   come  and  take  a  drink,"  he  insisted,   "we'll   get 

the  old  mail   through  all   right  —  all   right.     This 

is  my  pardner,   Black  B  -  Bill   -  come  on  --  I'll   set 'em 
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up  fer  him  and  the  whole  crowd. "     He  grabbed  me  by 
the  arm  and  tried  to  draw  me  up  to   the  bar. 

"I   shook  him  off  and  said  again,   "It's  not  my  drinkin' 
day."     Then  I   tried  my  best  to   get  him  out  of  the 
place,  but  he  resisted  all  my  efforts.     Finally  I 
gave  up  and  started  for  the  door. 

"Here's  to  you,   Bill,"  he  said.      I'll  ketch  up  with 
your-ole-mules    '    for  your  get  --  a  mile." 

"I  mounted  Muggins  and  jogged  on.     When  I  had  got  three 
or  four  miles  along  the  trail,    I  heard  him  whoppin' 
behind  me,   and  a  minute  later  he  shot  past  me  on  the 
dead  run,  yell  in'   some  drunken  remark  about  eat  in' 
his  dusto 

"About  half  an  hour  later,   when  were  goin'    through  a 
canyon,   Muggins'   ears  began  to   tell  me  that  something 
was  wrong  ahead  of  us.      It  was  one  of  the  meanest 
spots  on  the  trail   —  plenty  of  trees  for  an  Injun 
ambush o 

"I  went  on  cautiously,   until   finally,    as   I   turned  a 
bend  of  the  trail,    I  caught  sight  of  the  pony  rider 
stretched  out  full   length  on  the  trail,   with  his  horse 
standin'   still   right  by  him.     The   thought  flashed  over 
me  that  he  was  dead;  but   I  soon  found  that  he  was 
only  dead  drunk.      That  whiskey  had  certainly  given 
him  a  knock-out  blow,    just  about   chloroformed  him. 
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"It  was  certainly  a  tough  problem  for  me.      I  couldn't 
leave  him  in  that  dangerous  spot.      It  was  up  to  me 
to  get  both  him  and  his  mail   through.     Well    I   shook 
him  and  pinched  him  and  even  gave  him  some  good  kicks 
he  deserved;  but  he  just  lay  there  like  a  log.      Then 
I  pulled  out  my  revolver  and  shot   it  twice  close  to 
his  ear.     He  didn't  budge.      I  had  to  find  some  other 
way  out. 

"His  horse  stood  there  with  Muggins   talkin'   things  over. 
They  both  had  better  sense  than  that  drunken  rider. 
Well,   finally,    I   thought  of  a  plan  that  might  work. 
I   took  off  my  lariat  and  got   it  looped  under  the  fel- 
lows arms.     He  happened  to  be  lying  where  the  trail 
was  kind  o'   sloping;   so   I  led  his  horse  around  on 
the  lower  side,   close  up  to  the  rider.      I  put  my  lar- 
iat round  the  saddle  horn,   and  with  arm  raised  the 
fellow  up  a  little,   pull  in'  on  the  rope  with  the  other 
hand.      It  was  tough  work;   but   the  sensible  horse  helped 
me  by  standin'   still  as  a  statue  while  I  boosted  and 
pulled  the  drunken  rider  up  over  the  saddle.     Once  I 
got  him  across  with  head  hangin'   on  one  side  and  heels 
on  the  other,    I  lashed  him  there,    tyin'  him  tight. 
Then  I   jumped  on  Muggins,   and  leadin'    the  horse  with 
my  pack-mules  followin',    I  went   joggin'   along  the  trail, 

•'When  we  got  about  a  mile  from  the  next  station,   he 
began  to  wake  up.     As  soon  as  he  got  sense  enough  to 
take  in  the  situation,  he  began  to  beg  me  to  untie  him. 
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"No  you  darned  cuss,"  I  said,    "I've  had  trouble  enough 
with  you  for  one  day;   you're  goin'   into   the  station 
just  as  you  are,'   and  I  jolted  him  harder  than  ever. 
He  was  cryin'   and  pleadin1    all   the  time  to  be  let 
loose. 

"Well   finally  I   felt   that   I  had  given  him  punishment 
enough,   so   I  stopped  and  unlashed  him  from  his  horse. 

"He  had  a  lot  of  explainin'    to  do  when  he  got   to   the  sta- 
tion way  behind  schedule.      They  let  him  carry  the  mail 
on  that  time,    there  being  no  other  rider  to   take  it; 
but  it  was  the  last  time   I  ever  saw  him  on  the  Pony 
Express.     He  deserved  to  lose  his   job,    for  he  broke 
his  word.      I've  got  no  use  for  any  man  who  does   that. 
A  man's  word  ought  to  be  as  good  as  his  bond." 
(Driggs,    1935) 
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•Pony'   Bob  Ha slam 

Robert  Haslam,    ("Pony  Bob1)   was  a  well  known  Pony  Express  rider   in  Nevada. 

His  most  noteworthy  event   in  horsemanship  occurred  in  May  1860.     Bob  Haslam 

described  his  ride  to  William  Lightfoot  Visscher: 

"About  eight  weeks  after  the  Pony  Express  was  established,    the  Pi-Ute 
War  commenced   in  Nevada.     Virginia  City,    then  the  principal  point  of 
interest,   and  hourly  expecting  an  attack  from  the  hostile  Indians,    was 
only  in  its  infancy.     A  stone  hotel  on  C  Street  was   in  course  of 
construction  and  had  reached  an  elevation  of  two   stories.     This  was 
hastily  transformed  into  a  fort  for  the  protection  of  the  women  and 
children.     From  the  city  the  signal   fires  of  the  Indians   could  be  seen 
on  every  mountain  peak,   and  all   available  men  and  horses   were  pressed 
into   service  to  repel   the  impending  as  suit  of  the  savages." 

Bob  Haslam' s  regular  run  for  the  "Pony"  was  from  Friday's   Station  in  the 
Sierras  to  Auckland's  Station.     He  says: 

"When  I  reached  Reed's  Station,   on  the  Carson  River,    I   found  no  change 
of  horses,  as  all   those  at  the  station  had  been  seized  by  the  whites   to 
take  part  in  the  approaching  battle.      I   fed   the  animal   that  I  rode,   and 
started  for  the  next   station,    called  Bucklands,   fifteen  miles  farther 
down  the  river.      It  was  to  have  been  the  termination  of  my  journey,  as 
I  had  changed  my  old  route  to  this  one,    in  which  I  had  many  narrow 
escapes,   and  had  been  twice  wounded  by  Indians. 

"I  had  already  ridden  seventy-five  miles;   but  to  my  great  astonishment, 
the  other  rider  refused  to  go  on.     The  superintendent,   W.   C.   Marley 
(station  keeper),   was  at  the  station,    but  all  his  persuation  could  not 
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prevail  on  the  rider,   Johnson  Richardson,   to  take  the  road.     Turning 
then  to  me,   Marley  said: 

"'Bob,    I  will   give  you  $50  if  you  will  make  this  ride.' 

"I  replied,    'I  will  go  at  once.1 

"Within  ten  minutes,  when  I  had  adjusted  my  Spencer  rifle,    which  was 
a   seven- shooter  and  my  Colt's  revolver,    with  two  cylinders  ready  for 
use  in  case  of  emergency,    I   started.     From  the  station  onward  it  was 
a  lonely  and  dangerous  ride  of  thirty  five  miles,    without  a  change,   to 
the  Sink  of  the  Carson.     I  arrived  there  all   right,   however,  and  pushed 
on  to  Sand  Springs,   through  an  alkali  bottom  and  sand  hills,   thirty 
miles  farther,   without  a  drop  of  water  all  along  the  route.     At   Sand 
Springs   I  changed  horses  and  continued  on     to   Cold  Springs,   a  distance 
of  thirty-seven  miles.     Another  change  and  a  ride  of  thirty  more  miles 
brought  me  to  Smiths  Creek.     Here  I  was  relieved  by  J.   G.   Kelly.      I 
had  ridden  190  miles,    stopping  only  to  eat  and  change  horses." 

This  run   is  on  record  as   the  fastest  of  the  entire  route  of  2000  miles. 

Continue,   Bob  says: 

"After  remaining  at  Smith's  Creek  about  nine  hours,    I   started  to 
retrace  my  journey  with  the  return  express.     When   I  arrived  at 
Cold  Springs  to  my  horror   I   found  that  the  station  had  been  attacked 
by  Indians,    the  keeper  killed,    and  all   the  horses   taken  away.      I 
decided  in  a  moment  what  course  to  pursue — I  would  go  on.      I 
watered  my  horse,   having  ridden  him  thirty  miles  on   time,   he  was 
pretty  tired,    and  started  for  Sand  Springs,   thirty  seven  miles  away. 
It   was  growing  dark,    and  my  road   lay  through  heavy  sagebrush,    high 
enough  in  some  places  to  conceal  a  horse.      I  kept  a  bright  lookout, 
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and  closely  watched  every  motion  of  my  poor  pony's  ears,   which  is  a 
signal   for  danger   in   Indian  country.      I  was  prepared  for  a  fight,    but 
the  stillness  of  the  night  and  the  howling  of  the  wolves  and  coyotes 
made  cold  chills  run  through  me  at  times;   but  I  reached  Sand  Springs 
in  safety  and  reported  what  had  happened.      Before  leaving,    I   advised 
the  station  keeper  to  come  with  me  to  the  Sink  of  the  Carson,   for  I 
was  sure  the  Indians  would  be  upon  him  the  next  day.     He  took  my 
advice,  and  so  probably  saved  his  life,   for  the  following  morning 
Smith's  Creek  was  attacked. 

"When  I  arrived  at  the  Sink  of  the  Carson,    I  found  the  station  men 
badly  frightened,   for  they  had  seen  some  fifty  warriors  decked  out 
in  their  war  paint  and  reconnoitering.      I  rested   here  an  hour,    and 
after  dark  started  to   Bucklands,   where  I   arrived  without  mishap  and 
only  three  and  a  half  hours  behind  schedule  time.      I  found  Mr.  Marley 
at  Buckland's  and  when  I  related  to  him  the  story  of  the  Cold  Springs 
tragedy  and  my  success,  he  raised  his  previous  offer  of  $50.00  for  my 
ride  to  $100.00.      I  was  rather  tired,   but  the  excitement  of  the  trip 
had  braced  me  up  to  withstand  the  fatigue  of  the  journey.     After  a 
rest  of  one  and  a  half  hours,    I  proceeded  over  my  own  route  from 
Bucklands  to  Fridays  Station,    crossing  the  Sierra  Nevada.     I   had 
travelled  380  miles  within  a  few  hours  of  schedule  time,   and  was 
surrounded  by  perils  on  every  hand."      (Visscher,   1946). 

Bob  Haslam  was   the  hero  of  many  fights  with   Indians  and   "road  agents". 
"Pony  Bob"  Haslam  ran  into  a  bunch  of  thirty  Pah-utes,   all  armed  with 
rifles.     He  was  three  or  four  miles  from  a  station- -and  the  way  was  blocked 
by  the  Indians.     Haslam  rode  at  full   speed  toward  the  Indians,   revolver  in 
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hand.  The  leader,  evidently  impressed  by  his  bearing,  made  a  peace  signal 
and  cried:  "you  pretty  good  fellow — you  go  ahead".  Bob  dashed  through  the 
crowd  without  a  shot  being  fired.      (Chapman,   1932). 

"Pony  Bob"  established  lasting  fame  as  a  cook  as  well  as  a  rider.      Bob  had 
boasted   in  an  idle  moment,   that  he  could  make  a  pie.     The  bet  was  "covered", 
and  there  was  nothing  for  the  express  rider  to  do  but  go  ahead  and  make 
good  his  bluff. 

In  mixing  the  ingredients,    Bob   in  some  way  got  hold  of  a  can  of  sulphur  which 

had  been  labeled  something  else.  The  sulphur  pie  created  a  sensation.      The 

story  was  passed  along  the  trail.  It  gave  rise  to  a  comparison  which  was 

heard  for  many  years   in  the  West:  "as  yellow  as  a  Pony  Express  rider's  pie!" 
(Chapman,   1932). 
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THE  LONE  TREE  LEGEND 

Another  tale  of  the  Pony  Express  in  Nevada  which  is  possibly  a  legend 
goes  as  follows: 

"It  was  spring  1861   and  young  Emmet  McCain  waited  by  his  saddled 
horse  at  Fort  Churchill   for  the  Pony  Express  rider  from  the  West. 
Important   government  papers  were  rumored  to  be  in  route  east  by 
pony  mail.     Young  McCain  (who  today  would  have  been  at  an  age 
suitable  for  high  school)    joked  with  the  blue  coated  troopers  at 
the  adobe  fort.     He  was  to  ride  the  mail  on  the  next   leg  across 
the  desert  to  the  east. 

"With  a  shout  and  a  great  cloud  of  dust,    the  western  mail  rider 
thundered  in  among  them.     The  pouch  was  tossed  to  Emmet   and  he 
was  up  and  away  in  a  flash,  his  pony  drumming  the  alkali  along 
the  Carson  River  to  Sand  Springs.     An  hour  later... and  then  puffs 
of  grey  sagebrush  smoke  rose  lazily  above  the  hills!      Indians 
were  signaling  the  coming  of  the  pony  rider  along   the  trail. 

"It  was  less   than  a  year  since  the  great    Indian  battles  of  Pyramid 
Lake,    less   than  a  month  since  bloody  trouble  up  along  the 
Humboldt.     Emmet's  heart  beat  faster,    for  today's  pony  mail  was 
of  great  importance.     He  urged  his  horse  to  a  faster  clip  with 
his  green  switch,   and  checked  his  revolver  load. 

"As  he  rode  out  on  the  trail   across  the  vast  white  flats  of 
shimmering  alkali  the  whole  level  country  opened  up  to  his  view. 
His  pony  swung  along  in  smooth,   hurried  rhythm  under  him,    the 
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hoof  beats  muffled  in  the  soft  dry  soil.  Motion  on  a  hill  top 
caught  his  eye... a  blur  of  color.  It  was  a  large  war  party  of 
Paiutes,  all  armed,  their  bonnet  feathers  rippling  in  the 
breeze!  They  had  been  waiting  on  the  hill  for  him,  up  on  their 
ponies,  pouring  down  the  slope  to  cut  him  off.  Behind  him  the 
Indians  who  had  fired  the  signal  smokes  must  be  now  moving  up, 
cutting  off  any  retreat.     He  was  trapped. 

"His  first  thought  was  for  the  precious  mail.     Under  his  horse's 
hoofs  the  ground  now  turned  damp  and  marshy. . .the  sluggish 
flow  of  some  choked,    desert  spring.     He  stopped,    dismounted, 
kicked  open  a  muddy  hole,  hurriedly  buried  the  mail   pouch,   and 
shoved  the  mud  back  over  it.     He   led  his  pony  over  the  spot, 
blurring  out  the  tell-tale  boot  marks.     Then  he  thrust  his  green 
switch  deep  into  the  spot,  hoping  someone  would  later  recognize 
it  as  a  marker. 

"Back  into  the  saddle  he  jumped  and  rode  off  in  a  last  desperate 
try  for  escape.     Other  parties  of  Paiutes  closed  in,    shooting. 
The  fight  was  brief,   vigorous  and  hopeless.     He  was  surrounded, 
and  the  few  screaming  warriors  he  hit  were  immediately  replaced 
by  others.     Finally,   he  went  down  in  the  dust,   another  hero  of 
the  legendary  pony  mail. 

"But   the  green  switch  took  root  in  the  moist  soil;    it  became 
in  years  a  magnificent  lone  cottonwood  tree,   spreading  its  cool 
shade  in  the  desert,  refreshing  the  traveller,   bearing  witness  to 
Emmet's  courage,   and  naming  the  "Lone  Tree  District"  of  Churchill 
County."     (Harold's  Club,    1956). 
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Another  account  of  this  so-called  legend,    is  given  by  Myrtle  T.   Myles 
on  April  4,    1960,    in  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette.     The  author  got  her 
information  from  Mr.  C.   E.   Bartlett,   who  bought  the  Lone  Tree  Ranch  in 
1907.     The  tale  was  told  to  him  by  Lem  Allen,   a  pioneer  who   came  to 
the  valley  in  1863  and  operated  Wild  Cat  Station  on  the  old  "Pony" 
trail.     This  version  of  the  tale  goes  as  follows: 

"During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1860  the  Paiute   Indians 
were  on  the  warpath,   and  in  May  the  volunteers  under  Major  Ormsby, 
who  went  out  to  punish  them,   were  defeated  with  many  casualties, 
at  Pyramid  Lake.     Although  the  uprising  was  subdued  when  regulars 
came  to  the  aid  of  western  Nevada,    small  bands  continued  to  harry 
riders  and  stations  to  the  extent  that  for  a  month  the  Express 
ceased  to  run  while  burned  stations  were  rebuilt  and  new  stock 
secured.     During  this  period  an  adobe  fort  was  built  at  the  Sink, 
and  stations  at  Sand  Springs  and  Cold  Springs,    along  the  route,  were 
fortified.     When  mail  operations  were  resumed  around  mid-summer  1860, 
"Pony  Bob"  Haslam  arrived  at  the  old  Buckland's  station,    ending 
his  run  from  Placerville.      In  his  mochila  were  important 
government  papers.     He  tossed  his  pouch  to  Emmet  McCain,   rider 
from  Churchill   to  Sand  Springs,   and  the   latter  was  off  on  the 
trail,  warned  to  watch  sharply  for   Indians,   and  to  guard  the 
important  papers  at  any  cost. 

"McCain  made  the  usual  good  time  of  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour  to 
Hooten  Wells   (sometimes  called  "Hooting  Wells").      Here  two  men 
came  out  to  meet  him,   the  station  master  in  charge  and  the  man 
from  Sink  Station  to  his  next  relay.     The  excited  men  greeted 
him  with  the  news  that   Indians  had  run  off  all   stock  at  the 
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Sink,   the  station  master  barely  escaping  with  his  life.     That 
meant  no  fresh  pony  at  the  next  stop.     A  hurried  conference  took 
place  and  it  was  decided  that  McCain  should  take  not  the  swiftest, 
but  the  strongest,   horse  from  Hooten  Wells,   and  instead  of 
following  the  trail  around  the  curve  of  the  hills,   he  should  cut 
straight  toward  Sand  Springs,    thus  missing  the  Sink  Station  and 
possibly  the   Indian  raiders. 

"Galloping  off  on  the  hastily  planned  route,   McCain  made  fast 
time;  but  when  about  a  third  of  the  way  had  been  covered,   his 
horse  pricked  up  his  ears  and  shied  nervously.     Looking  to  his 
right  toward  the  raided  station  the  rider  saw  that  he  was  about 
to  be  defeated  in  his  purpose — a  band  of  Indians  were  heading 
across  his   trail!      Putting  spurs  to  his  brave  pony  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  outdistance  them,  he  raced  on.     But  when  he 
saw  that  they  steadily  gained,   he  determined  to   save  the  mail 
if  not  himself .     Dropping  his  pouch  in  a  marshy  hole  in  the 
slough  and  trampling  the  spot  over  with  his  horse's  hoofs,    the 
courageous  boy  thrust  the  cottonwood  switch  he  was  carrying  as 
a  whip  into  the  ground  as  a  marker,    trusting  that  thus  a 
comrade  might  find  the  mail.     Racing  on  he  was  soon  overtaken 
and  although  he  used  his  revolver  effectively  against  the  enemy, 
he  was  overcome  in  the  end.     The  cottonwood  switch,   according  to 
legend,   grew  into  the  beautiful  tree  that  for  over  eighty  years 
stood  out  upon  the  plain,   a  monument  to  the  faithful   Pony  Express 
rider." 

In  comparing  these  two  accounts   I  find  several  discrepancies.     A  major 
difference  between  the  two  stories  is  the  date  given  for  McCain's  ride. 
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The  Harold's  Club  account  says  it  occurred  in  "the  spring  of  1861" 
while  Myles  says  it  happened  during  "mid -summer  1860".      Included  in 
with  the  time  discrepancy  is  the  name  of  the  station  at  which  Emmet 
McCain  began  his  fateful  ride.     Harold's  Club  says  he  left   from  Fort 
Churchill.     If  the  event  did  in  fact  occur  in  the  spring  of  1861,    then 
McCain  would  have  left  from  the  fort.     Myles  says  he  left  from  Buckland's 
and  he  would  have  done  so  if  the  ride  occurred  in  mid- summer  1860.     So 
there  is  no  fallacy  perceivable  within  each  story. 

Another  consideration  is  Myles'   statement  that   "Pony  Bob's"  run  from 
Placerville  ended  at  Buckland's.     However,    Pony  Bob's  usual   run  began 
at  Friday's  Station,   not   Placerville. 

A  very  important  part  of  Myles'    tale  is   the  complete  explanation  of 
why  the  Lone  Tree  site  lies  eight  miles  north  of  the  actual   Pony  Express 
route.     She  says  McCain  was  attempting   to  avoid   Indians  at   the  Sink 
Station  and  along  the  regular  route.     By  skirting  the  sink  on  the  north 
end  he  would  have  a  more  direct   route  to   the  next  station  at  Sand  Springs. 
This  explains  why  the  Lone  Tree  was  so  far  from  the  actual   Pony  route. 

Still  another  point  of  interest  in  Myles'   account  is  the  specific  mention 
of  Hooten  Wells  Station.      It   is  not  identified  in  many  accounts,  but  was 
definitely  a  Pony  Express  Station. 

Mr.   C.   E.  Bartlett  bought  the  property  with  the  "lone   tree"  on  it  from 
Bob  Douglass  in  1907,   and  built  his  new  home  under  the   tree    (the  only 
one  for  miles  around  in  those  days) .     Mrs.   Ruth  Bartlett   told  Myrtle  Myles 
that  it  took  three  tractors  to  pull  out   the  roots  when  the  tree  became 
dangerous  because  of  age,   and  had  to  be  taken  out.      This  occurred  some 
time  in  the  1930' s.      In  1960,    Vernon  A.    Austin  owned  the  property. 
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Unfortunately,  I  don't  know  the  present  owner.  The  location  of  this 
historic  site  is  five  miles  south  of  Fallon  and  one  mile  west  at  the 
intersection  of  Lone  Tree  Road  and  Allen  Road.  Today  there  are  many 
cottonwood  trees  in  the  vicinity  due  to   the  Newlands   Irrigation  Project. 

As   to  the  legend,   we  will  probably  never  know  for  sure  of  its  validity. 
The  name  Emmet  McCain  appears  in  some  lists  of  Pony  Express  riders  and 
not  in  others.     However,   no  story  seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  print, 
except  locally,   concerning  him;  but  whether  truth  or  legend,    the  tale 
typifies  the  determination  of  the  Pony  Express  rider  to   fulfill  his  oath 
and  get  the  mail   through. 
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THE    INDIAN  WAR 

The  Indian  War  that  held  up  the  Pony  Express  occurred  in  Nevada  and  Utah 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1860  after  the  Pony  Express  got   started. 

The  "Pah-Utes",    strong  and  warlike,   numbering  7000-8000  and  led  by 
Chief  Winnemucca,  had  never  been  friendly  to  white  settlement.     They  had 
opposed  the  first  trappers  to  find  their  way  among  the  far  reaches  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin,   and  had  taken  toll  of  many  emigrant  trains 
in  the  49er  days,   and  had  cut  down  several  prospecting  parties  later. 

At   the  time  the  Pony  Express  started,   the  "Pah-UtesM  were  in  a  partic- 
ularly warlike  mood.     The  winter  had  been  unusually  severe,   and  the 
medicine  men  charged  this  to   the  evil   influence  of  the  white  invaders. 
The  silver  discoveries  at  Washoe  had  sent  a  swarm  of  prospectors  from 
Carson  City  to  Virginia  City  into  distant  hills  in  hope  of  uncovering 
another  Comstock  lode.     These  men,  and  the  settlers  who  were  establishing 
ranches  and  building  mail  stations,   cut  down  the  trees  from  which  the 
"Pah-Utes"  gathered  the   Indian  nuts  that  provided  a  large   share  of  their 
subsistence.     The  younger  Indians,   whose  voice  usually  carried  in  such 
circumstances,   were  counseling  war„ 

The  Pony  Express  had  made  eight  trips,   and  the  mail  had  gone  through 
without  serious  interruption  until   early  in  May.      Then  a   "Pony"   courier 
spurred  his  exhausted  horse  into  Carson  City,  bearing   the  news  that 
Williams  Station,   about  ten  miles  northwest  of  where   Fort   Churchill 
was  afterward  built,  had  been  destroyed.     Five  men  at   the  station  had 
been  killed.     The  station  keeper,    J.   0.  Williams,   escaped  because  at  the 
time  he  had  been  camping  in  the  mountains. 
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Reports  were  received,    telling  of  attacks  on  other  stations  and  the 
destruction  of  ranches.     The  Pony  Express   suffered  heavily.      Every 
rider's  life  was  in  danger. 

For  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  the  Pony  Express  route  was  in  a  state 
cf  siege.     Stations  were  burned,   and  horses  were  driven  off.     Several 
station  keepers  and  their  attendants  saved  their  lives  by  flight, 
engaging  in  battle  with  their  pursuers  as   they  fled. 

The  newspapers,   deprived  of  a  new  and  valued  service,  were  not  long 
in  expressing  concern.     The  Sacramento  Union,   on  May  29,    1860,    said: 

"Up  to  the  closing  of  the  Alta  Telegraph  office  last  night, 
about  half  past   ten  o'clock,  nothing  was  heard  of  the  Pony 
Express,  and  we  have  fears  that   it  has  been  interrupted  by 
the  Indian  difficulties.      Such  a  result  will  be  much  regretted 
by  all   the  people  of  the  state,   who  have   just  begun  to  appreciate 
the  blessing  of  a  ready  transmission  of  intelligence  from 
the  East." 

The  outbreak  in  Nevada  had  only  begun  to  assume  serious  form.     The 
preliminary  attacks  on  ranches  and  Express   stations  were  the  result  of 
a  council  of  Indians  at  Pyramid  Lake.     While  the  older  chiefs  were 
pleading  for  peace,   a  party  of  young   Indians  left  the  council  and 
launched  the  attacks  which  made  war  inevitable.     On  hearing  this  news, 
the  older  men  ceased  all   resistance,   and  the   tribe  presented  an  unbroken 
warlike  front. 

Hundreds  of  prospectors  who  were  in  the  hills  made  their  way  to  Carson 
City  and  Virginia  City.      From  their  ranks  and  from  the  residents  of  the 
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two  cities,  a  meager  force  was  organized,    consisting  of  105  men,   Major 
Ormsby  of  Carson  City  being  in  command. 

The  expedition  was  looked  upon  as  little  more  than  a  lark,   and  no  trouble 
was  anticipated  in  scattering  the   Indians. 

"An   Indian  for  breakfast  and  a  pony  to  ride",   was  the  slogan  as   the  command 
started  across  the  wastes  toward  Pyramid  Lake.     When  within  three  or  four 
miles  of  the  council  ground,    a  small  body  of  Indians  was  sighted.     Major 
Ormsby  had  his  men  dismount  and  tighten  their  saddle  girths.     Then  about 
thirty  of  the  command  charged  toward  the  Indians,  who  disappeared.     Keeping 
on  in  a  rather  disorganized  pursuit  of  the   Indians,    the  volunteers  were 
led  into  an  ambush.     At  a  given  signal,   a  large  body  of  Indians  rose  from 
concealment  in  the  sagebrush  and  poured  a  heavy  fire  into  the  pursuing 
forces. 

Major  Ormsby  sustained  three  wounds,  and  the  volunteers  were  without  a 
leader.     Only  about  half  of  the  command  returned  to   the  white  settlements, 
the  fatalities  numbering  forty-six. 

News  of  this  disaster  at  Pyramid  Lake   led  to   the  forming  of  commands  at 
towns  and  camps.     The  Governor  of  California  sent  arms  and  ammunition. 
Accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  U.S.   troops,   this  large  force  pursued  the 
Indians  into   the  mountains. 

The  expedition,  which  was  chiefly  valuable   in  impressing  the   Indians  with 
the  fact   that   the  white  settlers  were   fully  aroused,    did  not   remain  long 
in  the  field.     The  Indians  scattered  and  returned  to   their  old  haunts, 
contenting  themselves  with  harassing  the  Pony  Express  line.     Small, 
predatory  bands  of  Pah-Utes  wandered  the  trails  which  ran  at   right  angles 
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with  the  Express  route.  Whenever  they  saw  a  chance  to  waylay  a  rider  or 
raid  a  station,  they  struck. 

An  appeal  was  made  for  seventy-five  soldiers,  to  be  distributed  between 
Sand  Springs  and  Cold  Springs  and  between  Simpson's  Park  and  Dry  Creek. 
This  appeal  was  denied,  because  most  of  the  2,500  troops  that  had  been 
stationed  at  Camp  Floyd  when  there  were  no  Indian  troubles,  had  been 
moved  east.  Later  on,  orders  came  from  Washington  to  afford  such 
protection  to  the  trail  as  the  commandant  thought  advisable,  more  for 
the  U.S.  mail  and  emigrant  travel  than  for  the  Pony  Express. 

Undismayed  by  this  apparently  hopeless  situation,  Pony  Express  officials 
took  matters  in  hand.   In  its  issue  of  July  2  the  Sacramento  Union 
reported : 

"We  learn  from  one  of  a  party  of  fifteen  fitted  out  by  W„  W.  Finney, 
agent  of  the  Pony  Express,  to  prospect  the  route  from  Carson  City  to 
Salt  Lake  and  ascertain  where  the  station  keepers,  riders.,  horses, 
and  Express  were,  that  the  party  went  half  way  to  Salt  Lake  before 
they  met  the  Express.  They  found  the  riders  and  station  keepers 
scattered  and  about  thirty  horses  gone,  supposed  to  have  been  driven 
off  by  Indians.  Two  of  the  station  keepers  were  killed,  but  none  of 
the  riders. ..The  Express  was  coming  under  an  escort  of  U.S.  Troops 
at  Sand  Springs,  where  they  met  it.  The  Pony  Express  was  in  charge 
of  Bolivar  Roberts,  who  has  for  several  years  been  engaged  on  the 
mail  route  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  route  as  well  as  experienced 
in  life  on  the  plains.   It  is  understood  that  the  company  will  place 
five  men  at  each  station  and  will  build  stone  houses  and  corrals 
where  the  materials  can  be  had,  and,  when  it  cannot,  will  use  adobe. 
Horses  have  been  purchased  to  replace  those  stolen  by  the  Indians. 
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When  the  raids  started,  riders  who  were  on  the  trail  did  not  know  whether 
they  would  reach  the  next  station  alive,  nor  were  they  certain  of  the 
sight  that  would  greet  them  if  they  did  struggle  through. 

Thomas  Flynn,  a  rider  of  the  Pony  Express  from  Genoa  to  the  Sink  of  the 
Carson,  not  being  met  by  the  mail  from  the  east,  went  on  to  Dry  Creek. 
Here  he  found  six  terrified  emigrants  who  had  entered  the  station  and 
found  the  keeper  killed  and  scalped.  The  rider  from  the  east  had  turned 
back  in  time  to  avoid  an  ambush  near  this  point. 

The  Pony  Express  service  was  delayed  only  a  month  by  the  Pah-Ute  war, 
from  about  May  17  to  June  25,  1860.  Extra  men  were  hired  as  guards,  and 
stations  were  rebuilt.  Adobe  "forts1'  were  constructed  at  the  Sink  of 
the  Carson  and  at  Sand  Springs.   For  two  months  after  the  service  was 
resumed,  the  riders  were  fired  at  and  harassed  in  every  possible  way  by 
Indians.   (Chapman,  1932). 
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Egan  Canyon  (Associated  History) 

"Named  for  Howard  Egan  who  pioneered  a  mail   service  through  here  in  the 
1850' s,   Egan  Canyon  was  the  site  of  a  Pony  Express   station  on  a  meadow  at 
its  west  end.     Here,    too,    the  Overland  Mail  Co.   had  a  station  in  the  erirly 
1860's.     Gold  veins  were  tapped  in  1863  by  a  company  of  California  volunteer 
soldiers  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  the  Egan  mining  district  was  organized, 
the   first  in  eastern  Nevada.      In  1864,   the  Gilligan  mine  began  operations 
after  building  a  five-stamp  mill  at  the  east  entrance  of  the  canyon. 

"A  year  later  a  second  company  erected  a  ten-stamp  mill   and  began 
mining  and  by  1865  Egan  village  contained  stores,  blacksmith,   post  office, 
school  and  several  houses.     The  district's  two  companies  merged  in  September, 
1866  to  form  the  Social  §  Steptoe  Mining  Co.,   which  operated  until  late  in 
1868,   producing  $80,000.     The  next  year,   after  completion  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad,    the  Overland  stages  stopped  running  through  the  canyon,, 
By  this  time  virtually  all  mining  activity  also  had  ceasedo 

"Egan  Canyon  revived  during  1873-76,   after  discovery  of  silver  at 
Cherry  Creek,   and  made  regular  bullion  shipments.     Again  in  1880,   the  camp 
began  another  two-year  reincarnation  when  Cherry  Creek  had  its  second  boom. 
By  1883  the  district  was  nearly  finished  and  after  the  demonetization  of 
silver  a  decade  later  operations  ceased.     Later  road  building  and  small 
mining  attempts  during  this  century  have  obliterated  the  site."     (Paher,   1970) 

Historical   sites  found  in  Egan  Canyon  are  Georgetta  Cabin   (04-209) ,   Pony 
Express  Trail  and  the  Fort  Pierce  Graveyard   (04-208) . 
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-RIDERS  OF  THE  PONY 
EXPRESS  IN  NEVADA - 


Anton 

William  Carr 

James  Cumbo 

Billy  Dennis 

"Captain"  Thomas  Dobson 

Howard  Egan 

Richard  Erastus  Egan 

John  Fisher 

William  Fredrick  Fisher 

Thomas  Flynn 

Robert  Haslam 

William  James 

J.  G.   Kelly 

Mike  Kelly 

Montgomery  Maze 

Emmet  McCain 

J.    G.   McCall 

George  Washington  Perkins  or  "Wash" 

Johnson  Richardson 

Bartholomew  Riley 

William  H.  Streeper 

Billy  Tate 

Henry  Tuckett 

William  E.   Van  Blaircorn 

Elijah  Nichols  Wilson  "Uncle  Nick" 

Slim  Wilson 

Mose  Wright 


There  were  more  riders  in  Nevada  than  those  listed  above,   but  these  are 
the  only  names  preserved  in  the  literature. 
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-STATION  KEEPERS  AND 
ATTENDANTS  IN  NEVADA- 


James  Alcott 

John  App legate 

Albert  Armstrong 

Lafayette  (Bolly)  Bol winkle 

Giovanni  Butisch 

"Friday"  Burke 

William  Francis  Cox 

John  Davis 

Constant  Dubail 

Captain  F.  Flint 

Gils ton 

Mike  Holten 

Fredrick  William  Hurst 

J.  G.  Kelly 

W.  C.  Marley 

Si  McCandless 

James  McNaughton 

Reynal 

"Uncle  Billy"  Rogers 

Ralph  Rosier 

James  Small 

Mr.    Thomas 

Col.   Totten 

H.  Trumbo 


Also  various  Indian  attendants  of  the  Digger,   Shoshone,   Piaute  and  White 

Knives  tribes.     There  were  more  keepers  and  attendants  in  Nevada  than 

those  listed  above,  but  these  are  the  only  names  preserved  in  the  literature 
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-  DIVISION  AGENTS  - 
BOLIVAR  ROBERTS 

"Bolivar  Roberts  appears  in  the  records  as  Superintendent 

of  the  Western  Division  and  as  Route  Superintendent  Ben 

F.    Ficklin's   right-hand  man.     No   inkling  of  his  origin 

is  disclosed.     He  was  trail-wise  and  energetic,    evidence 

of  much  experience  in  the  sort  of  life  he  had  led. 

He  was  a  shrewd  picker  of  men  and  of  horses."     (Floyd,    1958) 

Roberts  was  an  agent  for  Chorpennings  mail   and  stage  lines  for  a  while 
in  the  late  1850's. 

In  the  spring  of  1860  he  went  to  Carson  City  and  gathered  men  and  horses 
for  his  division  from  Carson  City  to  Roberts  Creek.     He  then  set  out 
eastward  with  J.   G.   Kelly  and  others,   and  built  many  of  the  stations 
between  Carson  and  Roberts  Creek.     We  know  that  he  at   least  built 
Carson  Sink  Station,   Sand  Springs  Station,   Cold  Springs  and  probably 
Reese  River  Station,   Simpson  Park  and  Dry  Creek  Station. 

During  the  Indian  depredations  in  the  spring  of  1860  Roberts  and  some 
men  travelled  eastward  from  Carson,    restocking  and  rebuilding  stations. 
He  met  Egan  coming  from  the  east  at  Roberts  Creek  Station. 

After  the  Pony  Express,    Bolivar  Roberts   left   for  other  activities. 

Accounts  of  his  life  after  this  are  not  readily  available  in  the  literature, 

(Floyd,    1958) 
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MAJOR  HOWARD  EGAN 

"Howard  Egan  was  born  in  Kings  County,   Ireland,   June  15, 
1815.     About  1823  his  family  migrated  to  New  England, 
where,   in  1838,   he  married  Miss  Tamson  Parshley  and 
settled  in  Salem,  Massachusetts.     As  Mormon  converts, 
they  moved  to  Nauvoo,    Illinois,  with  their  two  sons, 
Howard  Ransom  and  Richard  Erasters.     Egan  was  made  a 
Major  in  the  Nauvoo  Legion.      In  1847  he  was  a  member 
of  Brigham  Young's  Pioneer  Party  to  Utah.      In  1855, 
he  led  a  party  to  explore  the  "Egan  Trail"  to  California. 
As  a  cattle  buyer,    rancher,   storekeeper  at  Ruby  Valley, 
and  boss  for  part  of  the  Chorpenning  mail   and  stage 
outfit  west  from  Salt  Lake  City,   he  was  a  natural 
choice  to  head  the  Pony  Express  division  from  Salt  Lake 
to  Roberts  Creek."      (Floyd,   1958) 

Egan  kept  a  diary  which  includes  many  tales  of  his  adventures  during  his 
life0     He  was  a  rider  for  the  Express  when  the  situation  necessitated 
and  made  many  references  to   these  experiences. 

After  the  Indians  had  destroyed  much  of  the  line  in  the  spring  of  1860 
it  was  Major  Egans1    job  to   travel   the  route,    restock,  repair  and 
replenish  the  stations,  and  assign  new  men  to  the  stations  where 
keepers  were  killed. 

When  "Pony"  operations  were  running  normally  he  still  rode  his  division 
of  the  line  and  saw  to  it  supplies  were  delivered,   men  were  paid  and 
law  and  order  was  maintained. 
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MAJOR  HOWARD  EGAN 

"Howard  Egan  was  born  in  Kings  County,   Ireland,   June  15, 
1815.     About  1823  his  family  migrated  to  New  England, 
where,   in  1838,   he  married  Miss  Tamson  Parshley  and 
settled  in  Salem,  Massachusetts.     As  Mormon  converts, 
they  moved  to  Nauvoo,    Illinois,  with  their  two  sons, 
Howard  Ransom  and  Richard  Erasters.     Egan  was  made  a 
Major  in  the  Nauvoo  Legion.      In  1847  he  was  a  member 
of  Brigham  Young's  Pioneer  Party  to  Utah.      In  1855, 
he  led  a  party  to  explore  the  "Egan  Trail"  to  California. 
As  a  cattle  buyer,    rancher,   storekeeper  at  Ruby  Valley, 
and  boss  for  part  of  the  Chorpenning  mail   and  stage 
outfit  west  from  Salt  Lake  City,  he  was  a  natural 
choice  to  head  the  Pony  Express  division  from  Salt  Lake 
to  Roberts  Creek."      (Floyd,   1958) 

Egan  kept  a  diary  which  includes  many  tales  of  his  adventures  during  his 
life     He  was  a  rider  for  the  Express  when  the  situation  necessitated 
and  made  many  references  to   these  experiences. 

After  the  Indians  had  destroyed  much  of  the  line  in  the  spring  of  1860 
it  was  Major  Egans1    job  to   travel   the  route,    restock,  repair  and 
replenish  the  stations,  and  assign  new  men  to  the  stations  where 
keepers  were  killed. 

When  "Pony"  operations  were  running  normally  he  still  rode  his  division 
of  the  line  and  saw  to  it  supplies  were  delivered,   men  were  paid  and 
law  and  order  was  maintained. 
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After  the  ponies  quit  running,  his  interests  centered  on  his  ranch  at 
Deep  Creek  and  on  his  appointment  in  1862,    as  Deputy  Clerk  for  the 
United  States  Third  Judicial  Court  of  Utah.     He  died  in  Salt  Lake  City 
on  March  1,    1878,   and  was  buried  there.      (Floyd,    1958) 
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THE  JACKASS  EXPRESS 

The  Pony  Express  was  not  the  first  mail  express  through  Nevada. 

"The  first  United  States  mail  between  California  and 
Salt  Lake  City  was  established   in  1851.     This  route  was 
advertised  January  27,    1851,   and  the  thirty-seven  bids 
received  ranged  from  $20,000  for  horseback  or  two-horse 
coach  service  to  $200,000  per  year  for  service  with  135 
pack  animals  with  45  men  divided  into   three  parties. 
One  bid  was  for  a  four-horse  coach  with  a  guard  of  six 
men  at  $135,000  per  year.      The  lowest  bid  was  accepted 
and  a  contract  was  made  in  April  with  Absalom  Woodward 
and  George  Chorpenning  for  a  monthly  service  at  $14,000 
per  year;   the  trip  each  way  was  to  be  made  in  thirty 
daySo     No  points  were  designated  at  which  the  route  should 
touch,  but   it  was  to  go  by  the  then  traveled  trail    con- 
sidered about  910  miles   longo"    (Hafen,    1926) 

This  firm's  mail -carrying  mule  train  was  to  be  called  the 
"Jackass  Express"  or  "Jackass  Mail".      (Goodwin,    1966) 

"In  Nevada  the  route  followed  down  the  Carson  River  from 
Carson  City  to  the  Carson  Sink,   thence  across  to   the 
Humboldt  Sink,   and  eastward  on  the  California  Emigrant 
Road  along  the  Humboldt  through  Thousand  Springs  and 
Goose  Creek  Valleys  to   the  city  of  Rocks,   in  southern 
Idaho,   and  thence  along  the  Salt  Lake  alternate  of  the 
emigrant  road,   across  nothern  Utah  to  Salt  Lake  City." 
(Goodwin,    1966) 
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"Chorpenning  and  his  men  left  Sacramento,    May  1,    1851 
with  the  first  mail.     They  had  great  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing Carson  Valley,  having  had  to  beat  down  the  snow  with 
wooden  mauls  to  open  a.  trail  for  their  animals  over  the 
S?erras.      For  sixteen  days  and  nights  they  struggled 
through  and  camped  in  deep  snow.     Upon  reaching  Carson 
Valley,   Chorpenning  staked  off,    in  the  usual  western 
manner,   a  quarter  section  of  land  and  arranged  to  es- 
tablish a  mail  station.     The   town  of  Genoa,   Nevada  grew- 
up  on  this   site.     Chorpenning  and  several  men  continued 
eastward  and  reached  Salt  Lake  City  June  5,   having  been 
delayed  somewhat  by  snow  in  the  Goose  Creek  Mountains." 
(Hafen,    1926) 

Throughout  the  summer  of  1851,    difficulties  were  experienced  with  the 
Indians.      The  following  account  of  Woodward's   fatal    trip   from  California 
and  the  later  trips  made  during  the  terrible  winter  of  1851-52  shows 
the  courage  and  daring  of  these  great  pioneer  expressmen: 

"...The  following  month,   November   1,    1851   Capt.  A.   Woodward, 
then  a  partner  with  Chorpenning,    left  California  with  the 
mails  for  Salt  Lake.     He  had  with  him  four  good  mountain 
men,    as  well   mounted   and  armed  as   was  possible  for  experi- 
enced men  to  be,    and  he  had  with  him  some  $5,000  to 
$10,000  in   gold  coin,   most  of  which  was  designed  for  the 
purchase  of  mules,  horses,   sheep  and   cattle  in  Salt   Lake. 
This  train  was  attacked  at  Clover  Patch,   below  Stony  Point, 
on   the  morning  of  the  20th,   by  some   seventy   Indians,   who 
disputed  the  right  of  the  white  men  to  pass  through  their 
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country  as  they  termed  it;   but  after  some  firing,    in 
which  several    Indians  were  killed  by  the  long  range 
government  rifles  in  the  hands  of  the  men,    they  fell 
back  and  allowed  the  train  to  pass  on,  only  as  it  proved 
afterwards,   to  attack  them  at  some  more  convenient  or 
suitable  point  further  on.     The  train  traveled  all   day 
and  nearly  all  night  on  a  forced  march,   and  next  morn- 
ing met  the  train  on  the  way  into  California  at  Stockton 
Springs,   which  was  the  last  heard  of  them  till   their  re- 
mains were  found.     The  history  of  the  affair,    as  gathered 
from  Indians  afterwards  met  in  the  country,   was  that   they 
had  attacked  Woodwards  party  in  the  "Big  Canyon11  on  the 
Humboldt  River,   next  day  after  they  parted  company  with 
the  California  bound  train,  and  killed  the  four  men  and 
wounded  Woodward,    who  being  mounted  on  a  good  horse 
got   away,   and  traveled  some  150  miles  perhaps  where  his 
remains  were  found  by  the  roadside. ..  (Hungerford,    1949) 
Vic  Goodin  says  Woodward  was  attacked  near  Gravelly  Ford, 
above  Beowawe  and  died  in  the   Ibapah  Mountains  along  the 
Utah-Nevada  line."      (Goodwin,   1966) 

"The  train  going  into  California  for  this  month  also  had 
great  difficulty.     They  were  first  driven  back  to  the 
Salt  Lake  settlements  by  the  Indians,   and  gathering  more 
strength,   struck  out   again,   but  after  parting  with 
Woodward  at  Stockton  Springs,  were  attacked  several    times; 
had  one  man  wounded,    and  lost  five  horses  and  two  wagons. 
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"The  trains  for  the  month  of  December  1851,   and  January. 
1852,   got  stuck  in  the  snows  in   the  Sierra  Nevadas 
and  had  to  return  to  the  settlement. 

"The  February  mail  was  sent   from  Sacramento  by  what  was 
known  as  the  Northern  or  Feather  River  route.     This   train 
was  some  forty  days  reaching  the  station  in  Carson  Valley, 
from  when  fresh  animals  were  taken,    and  they  proceeded 
on  toward  Salt  Lake.     But  while  in  the  Goose  Creek 
Mountains,   all   these  thirteen  mules  and  one  horse  were 
frozen  to  death  in  a  single  night.      The  men  being  short 
of  provisions,  dried  choice  portions  of  the  flesh  of  their 
frozen  mules  and  with  the  mails,  blankets,  and  clothing 
on  their  backs,   traveled  on  foot   through  deep  snow  nearly 
200  miles  to  Salt  Lake  City..."    (Hungerford,    1949) 

The  trail  was  so  dangerous  that  Chorpenning  had  trouble  getting  men 
to  carry  the  mail.     So  with  his  partner  gone  and  his   contract   to  carry 
the  mail   in  jeopardy  if  he  didn't  deliver  the  mail  on  the  return  trip, 
Chorpenning  left  Salt  Lake  City  alone,   and  brought  the  mail   into 
Sacramento  and  saved  his  contract. 

"Permission  was  obtained  from  the  special   agent   in  San 
Francisco   to   send  the  March  mail   down   the  coast   to   San 
Pedro  and  thence  by  the  Cajon  Pass  and  the  Mormon  Trail 
to  Salt  Lake  City.     During  the  summer  of  1852  the  service 
continued  to  be  performed  across  northern  Nevada  by  way 
of  the  Humboldt  River;  but  as  winter  approached,   arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  mail   agent  at  San  Francisco   to 
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carry  the  Utah  mail  via  Los  Angeles  during  the  winter 
months.     The  Carson  Valley  post  office  was  supplied  month- 
ly by  a  carrier  on  snow  shoes.      Fred  Bishop  and  Dritt 
were  the  first  carriers  and  they  were  succeeded  by  George 
Pierce  and  John  A.  Thompson.     The   latter,   Snowshoe 
Thompson,   a  Norwegian  by  birth,  made  himself  famous  in 
this  section  by  his  feats  on  snow shoes  during  succeeding 
winters.     The  shoes  used  were   ten  feet  long  and  of  the 
Canadian  pattern.     He  often  took  one  hundred  pounds  upon 
the  journey  between  Placerville  and  Carson,  and  made 
the  trip  in  three  days  to  Placerville  and  the  return 
journey  in  two  days. 

"With  the  interruption  by  bad  weather  of  the  mail  service 
east  of  Salt  Lake  City,    the  mail  was  sent  westward  to 
San  Pedro,   where  it  was  transmitted  by  steamer  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.     This  increased  the  weight  of 
Chorpenning1 s  mail   from  about  one  hundred  pounds  to  about 
five  hundred  pounds.     For  this  additional   service, 
Chorpenning  made  claim  and  in  1857  received  payment  on  a 
pro  rata  basis. 

"During  the  first  three  years   (1851-54),   the  Utah  - 
California  mail  was  carried  except   in  winter,   by  the  old 
Emigrant   route „      In   the  lettings  of  1854,    the  Utah  - 
California  mail  route  was  changed  to  run  from  Salt   Lake 
City  over  the  Mormon  trail    to  San  Diego.     Chorpenning 
was  again  the  successful   bidder.      The  mail  was  to  be  car- 
ried monthly  each  way,    through  in  twenty-eight  days   for 
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a  compensation  of  $12,500  per  year.     Chorpenning  thought 
it  worth  while  to  enter  a  low  bid  to   insure  getting  the 
contract,   since  he  expected  that  the  service  would  pro- 
bably be  increased  to  a  weekly  schedule,   the  time  per 
trip  reduced  and  the  compensation  increased. 

"The  service  began  July  1,   1854   and  was  to  continue  for 
four  years.     The  mail  was  carried  on  horseback  or  pack 
mules o     During  that  summer,    Indian  difficulties  arose 
and  continued  at   intervals  for  months.     The  emigration 
fell  off  and  expenses  on  the  route  increased. 

"During  the  four  years  of  the  duration  of  the  contract 
(until  July  1,    1858),    the  mail  was  carried  with  fair  re- 
gularity and  often  in  less  than  schedule  time.     The  ser- 
vice was  usually  performed  on  horseback,  but  a  wagon  was 
used  occasional ly„     The  mail  of  December  1857  was  taken 
from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Los  Angelos  by  wagon  in  twenty-six 
days,  while  on  horseback  the   trip  often  did  not  consume 
more   than  twenty  days.      (Hafen,    1926) 

"In  1858  Chorpenning  again  was  awarded  the  Salt   Lake  City  ■ 
Sacramento  mail   contract.      This  new  contract  called   for  a 
semi-monthly  service  of  20  days  by  four-mule  baring  wagons 
or  carriages  between  these  terminals.      (Goodwin,   1966). 
Hungerford   (1949),    says  Chorpenning  began  running  stages 
over   the  route  in  1858  also.      "Goodwin  says,    just  before 
July  1  of  that  year,    the  Post  Office  ordered  the  mail   ser- 
vice to  a  weekly  basis,   with  a  16-day  time   limit  en- 
route.     After  one  year,    the  snowy  and  difficult  north 
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Salt  Lake  -  Goose  Creek-upper  Humboldt  road  was  aban- 
doned by  Chorpenning,    following  a  survey  made  for  him  by 
Howard  Egan  in  the  fall  of  1858,   in  favor  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  future.     Simpson  or  Central   Route  from  Salt 
Lake  City  to  Jacob's  Well   Station  in  Huntington  Valley, 
west  of  Nevada's  Ruby  Mountains. 

"Only  after  several  years  of  intermittent   research  on 
the  author's   (Goodwin)   part  has  it  been  possible  to 
finally  and  positively  identify  the  new  1959  Chorpenning 
route  westward  from  Jacob's  Well.      From  that  point   it 
went  to  Railroad  Pass,   Diamond  Valley,   Pine  Valley  and 
Gravelly  Ford  on  the  Humboldt  where   it  joined  the  1851   - 
1854  route  down  the  Humboldt.     Most   sources  allude 
vaguely  to   the  Chorpenning  Route  passing  along  the 
Humboldt,  pieced  together  with  Chorpenning' s  own  route 
just  alluded  to,    across  Diamond  Valley,   Pine  Valley,   and 
upper  Cresent  Valley. 

"Horace  Greeley,  who  traveled  the  new  Chorpenning  route 
in  July  1859,   unwittingly  provided  the  final   missing 
piece  to  this  Chorpenning  puzzle  in  Dispatch  24  and  25 
of  his  Overland  Journey.     Greeley  gives  a  clear,    short 
history  of  Chorpenning' s  1859  relocation  of  his  mule 
mail   to  the  new  route,  and  graphically  describes  an 
accident  at   the  Pine  Creek  crossing  to   the  Chorpenning 
mules  and  mail  wagon  in  which  he   (Greeley)   was  riding. 
Also,   Greeley's  description  of  the  steep  descent  down 
Pony  Trail  Canyon  west  from  the  Cortez  Range  summit 
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to  Crescent  Valley  as  "the  wildest  and  worst  canyon 
I  ever  saw  traversed  by  a  carriage"  will  strike  a 
sympathetic  chord  with  anyone  who  has  attempted  to 
traverse  this  difficult  canyon. 

"This  peculiarly  Chorpenning  route,  as  noted,  left  the 
Simpson  Route  westbound  at  Jacobs  Well  in  Huntington 
Valley,  and  traversed  Railroad  Pass  in  the  Diamond  Range. 
Here  it  briefly  absented  itself  from  the  purlieus  of 
the  Humboldt  Basin,  swinging  westernly  across  the  head 
of  Diamond  Valley,  then  reentered  the  basin  again  through 
a  low  pass  in  the  Hot  Sulphur  Range  south  of  Coffin 
Mountain,  at  the  head  of  Pony  Canyon.  The  road  dropped 
down  this  canyon  to  the  Joe  Rand  Ranch,  which  is  pro- 
bably in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pine  Creek  stage  station 
mentioned  by  Greeley. 

"From  the  Joe  Rand  Ranch,  the  route  passed  along  what 
is  now  the  Dry  Creek  Road,  and  across  present  Nevada 
Highway  20  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Slagowski  Ranch. 
Here  it  moved  northwesternly  across  Pine  Creek,  rising 
up  the  long  swell  of  the  Cortez  Range's  eastern  slope 
to  a  pass  about  three  and  one  half  miles  north  of  the 
abandoned  Simplot  Iron  Mine.  Westbound  from  the  sum- 
mit the  road  dropped  steeply  down  into  the  east  arm  of 
Crescent  Valley,  as  graphically  described  by  Horace 
Greeley,  and  thence  to  Gravelly  Ford  by  way  of  Willow 
Corral  Pass  in  the  Dry  Hills0 
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"Chorpenning  used  this  cobbled-up  crosslots  route  be- 
tween Camp  Floyd,   Utah  and  Genoa,   Nevada  through  Pine 
Valley  during  1859  only.     The  results  of  Captain  James 
Simpson's  survey  of  that  portion  of  the  Central   Route 
between  Jacob's  Well  and  Genoa,    in  western  Nevada,    and 
the  survey's  favorable  conclusions  as  to   the  feasibility 
of  the  entire  Central  Route  between  Camp  Floyd  and  Genoa 
for  stage,   freight,  mail  and  express  service,  became 
known  shortly  after  Simpson  returned  to  Camp  Floyd  in 
August  1859.     Simpson's  official  report  on  the   route  was 
destined  not  to  be  published  by  the  U.   S.   Topographical 
Engineers,   his  employers  until   17  years  later,    in  1876. 
However,   Howard  Egan,   who  had  been  Simpson's  principal 
guide,   according  to  both  Dale  Morgan  and  Horace  Greeley, 
acquainted  his  employer  Chorpenning  with  the  survey's 
favorable  prognosis. 

"On  this  basis,   Chorpenning  early  in  1860  switched  his 
entire  operation  to   the  Central   Route,   abandoning  his 
1850  Humboldt  route  westward  from  Huntington  Valley. 
He  built  new  stage  stations  west   from  Jacob's  Well 
along  the  Central  Route.     To  service  this  new  route, 
and  to  carry  the  increasing  number  of  travelers     anxious 
to  reach  western  Nevada  and  the  California  Mother  Lode 
mining  camps  without  doing  it  the  hard  way  by  making 
them  drive  themselves,    Chorpenning  put  on  10  Concord 
"Mud  Wagon"   stage  coaches.     According  to  Settle,   he 
had  purchased  these  coaches  over  a  year  previously  in 
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the  summer  of  1858,  and  had  evidently  used  them  only 
sparingly  on  the  Humboldt  Route,  as  mail,  passenger, 
and  express  on  this  1859  route  across  Pine  Valley  and 
down  the  Humboldt  went  by  light  spring  wagons  drawn 
by  mule  teams,  or,  in  the  case  of  mail  and  express  only, 
often  by  mule  pack  train.   (Goodwin,  1966)  . 

"Chorpenning  actually  progressed  as  far  as  building  some 
stations  on  his  new  Simpson  (Central)  Route,  but  all  the 
labor,  trouble,  and  expense  involved  in  relocating  his 
mail,  passenger,  and  express  line  were  lost  to  him  at 
lasto   In  April  1860  Jones,  Russell  §  Company  (soon 
changed  to  Russell,  Majors  §  Waddell)  were  given 
Chorpenning 's  1858  mail  contract  between  Carson  City 
and  Salt  Lake  City  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
which  unfairly  charged  Chorpenning  with  falling  down 
on  his  contract."  (Goodwin,  1966) 

The  Pony  Express  immediately  took  over  Chorpenning' s  route  and  his 
stations  on  the  Simpson  Route.   (Goodwin,  1966) 
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THE  TELEGRAPH 

When  Edward  Creighton  completed  the  Pacific  telegraph  on  October  24,    1861, 
and  began  sending  messages  by  wire  from  coast  to   coast,    the  Pony  Express 
formally  went  out  of  existence.     For  over  three  months  since  July  1,    1861, 
it  had  been  paralleled  by  the  daily  overland  stage;   yet  the  great 
efficiency  of  the  semi-weekly  Pony  line  in  offering  quick  letter  service 
won  and  retained  its  popularity  to  the  very  end  of  its  career.     And  this 
was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  several  weeks  before  its  discontinuance, 
the  Pony  men  had  ridden  only  between  the  ends  of  the  fast-building 
telegraph,  which  was  constructed  in  two  divisions—from  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  and  the  Missouri  River — at  the  same   time,    the  lines  meeting 
near  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

The  telegraph  in  Nevada  was  placed  very  close  to  the  Pony  Express   route. 
In  most  cases  the  telegraph  company  either  used  existing  Pony  Express 
and  Overland  Stage  Stations  or  built  their  stations  quite  near  these 
existing  ones. 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  reported  the  telegraph's  progress  as  it  was 
being  stretched  across  Nevada: 

"On  August  6  -  By  telegraph  to  Fort   Kearney  from  St.   Louis, 
thence  by  Pony  Express  to  Roberts  Creek  Station,    thence  by 
telegraph  to  San  Francisco.      By  August  13  the  Pony  Express   rider 
was  leaving  his  dispatches  for  the  Bulletin  and  other  Pacific 
Coast  newspapers  at  Dry  Creek  station,    thirty-six  miles  east  of 
Reese  River  station  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  miles  east 
of  Fort  Churchill.     By  August  26  the  outer  telegraph  station  was 
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at  Grub's  Wells. 

"About  the  first  of  October,   Gamble  reported  his  line  complete 
with  the  exception  of  a  gap  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  between 
Ruby  Valley  and  Schell  Creek,   midway  between  Carson  City  and  Salt 
Lake.     For  that  section  of  the   line,    Gamble  and  his  men  were 
obliged  to  go  into  the  mountains  themselves  to  get  poles,   and 
narrowly  escaped  being  snowed  in.     Gamble  had  had  trouble  in 
having  his   first  contract  in  Utah  fulfilled. 

"While  construction  work  was  in  progress,   the  Pony  Express 
riders  rendered  invaluable  service  by  reporting  breaks  in  the 
wire,   where  some  of  the  younger  Indians  who  were  not  inclined 
to  look  upon  the   telegraph  as  a  mysterious  agency,  had  shown 
contempt  for  the  white  man  by  destroying  his  work.     At  Ruby, 
where  the  "Pony"  riders  had  always  had  to  keep  up  their  guard 
against  possible  ambush,   it  was  learned  that  the  Pah-Utes  were 
planning  a  descent  on  the  telegraph  construction  camp.     A  Pony 
Express  rider  carried  the  news  to  Camp  Floyd  and  a  sufficient 
military  guard  was  hastily  dispatched  to   the  scene. 

"Creighton's  crew  from  the  east  finished  their  connections  to 
Salt  Lake  City  on  October  18  and  on  that  day  Brigham  Young 
sent  the   first  telegram  from  the  Mormon  capital  to  Washington. 
Two  days  later,  Gamble's  crew  from  the  west  had  completed  the 
line  between  Salt  Lake  City,  and  October  24,   the   first   con- 
gratulatory messages  from  Washington  were  sent   to  San  Francisco. 

"The  "Brass-pounders",    at  their  clicking  keys,  had  closed  the 
last  gap  on  the  Pony  Express  trail."     (Chapman,    1932). 
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As  a  financial  venture,   the  Pony  Express  failed  completely.      To  be 
sure,   its  receipts  were  sometimes  heavy,   often  aggregating  one  thousand 
dollars  in  a  single  day.     But  the  expenses,   on  the  other  hand,   were 
enormous „     Although  the  line  was  so  great  a  factor  in  the  California 
crisis,  and  in  assisting  the  Federal   government   to  retain  the  Pacific 
Coast,    it  was  the  irony  of  fate  that  Congress  should  never  give  any 
direct  relief  or  financial  assistance  to  the  Pony  service.     So  completely 
was  this  organization  neglected  by  the  government,    in  so  far  as  extending 
financial  aid  was  concerned,   that   its  financial   failure  as  foreseen  by 
Messrs.  Waddell  and  Majors,  was  certain  from  the  beginning.     The  War 
Department  did  issue  army  revolvers  and  cartridges  to   the  riders,   and 
the  Federal  troops,   when  available,   could  always  be  relied  upon  to 
protect  the  line.     Yet  it  was  generally  left   to   the  initiative  and 
resourcefulness  of  the  company  to  defend  itself  as  best   it  could  when 
most  seriously  menaced  by  Indians,,      (Smith,   1969). 

While  the  Pony  Express  failed  in  a  financial  way,    it  had  served  the 
country  faithfully  and  well.      It  had  aided  an  imperiled  government, 
helped  to  tranquil ize  and  retain  to  the  Union  a  giant  commonwealth,  and 
it  had  shown  the  practicability  of  building  a  transcontinental  railroad, 
and  keeping  it  open  for  traffic  regardless  of  winter  snows.     All    this 
the  Pony  Express  did,   and  more.      It  marked  the  supreme  triumph  of 
American  spirit,    of  God-fearing,   man-defying  American  pluck  and 
determination — qualities  which  have  always  characterized   the  winning 
of  the  West. 
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-  THE  BUTTERFIELD  OVERLAND  MAIL  - 

Prior  to  1861,  the  Butterfield  Overland  Mail  route  ran  far  to  the 
south  of  the  Central  route,  through  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  into 
Southern  California.  But  with  the  Pony  Express  bringing  mail  through 
on  the  Central  route,  by  as  much  as  two  weeks  sooner  than  Butterfield 
it  was  clear  that  a  change  must  be  made. 

The  politicians  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  Central  route 
because  it  was  the  shortest  and  best  route  and  the  time  over  it  could 
be  reduced  to  twenty  days. 

"Horace  Greeley,  who  was  so  impressed  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  overland  route  after  his  trip  to 
California  over  the  Central  route  in  1859,  and  his 
recommendation  of  a  daily  overland  service  and  the 
abolishment  of  all  the  ocean  mail  routes,  also  gave 
considerable  weight  to  the  arguments. 

"The  modification  of  the  Overland  Mail  contract  which 
was  approved  by  the  Ninth  section  of  the  act  of  March 
2nd  specified  the  operations  on  the  Central  route  to 
provide  a  daily  mail  service  from  Saint  Joseph, 
Missouri  or  Atchison  Kansas,  to  Placerville,  and 
Sacramento,  California,  and  also  to  Denver  City,  and 
Salt  Lake  City;  to  include  the  entire  letter  mail  to 
San  Francisco,  with  the  privilege  of  sending  the  paper 
mail  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  steamer. 

"The  new  million  dollar  Overland  Mail  contract  embraced 
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the  entire  route  from  Saint  Joseph,   to  Salt  Lake  City, 
Placerville  and  Sacramento.     With  the  consent  of  the 
Washington  authorities,  however,    the  company  sub-let 
the  greater  part  of  the  two-thousand -mile  route, 
retaining  an  operating  interest  only  in  the  five-hundred- 
fifty-mile  intermediate  section  between  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  and  Virginia  City,  Nevada. 

"The  greater  part  of  the  stock  and  equipment  salvaged 
from  the  abandoned  Southern  route  was  disposed  of  to 
the  Central  Overland  concern,   and  the  remainder  was 
placed  on  the  Salt  Lake-Virginia  City  route. 

"E.   S„  Alvord  was  superintendent  of  the  new  route. 
The  office  at  Salt  Lake  City  was  in  charge  of  Fred  K. 
Cook  assistant  treasurer,   and  Hiram  Runfield,    agent  H. 
Montfort  of  McLane's  company  was  agent  at  Sacramento. 

"The  first  mail  over  the  newly  established  route  left 
Saint  Joseph  July  1,    1861,    and  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
on  the  18th.     No  such  demonstration  of  enthusiasm 
greeted  this  inaugural  mail  as  had  welcomed  the  first 
Butterfield  Mail  nearly  three  years  before. 

"On  the  Company's  new  time-table  the  mails  were  scheduled 
to  leave  Salt  Lake  City,   on  the  west  bound  trip,    daily 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  arrive  at   Placerville 
and  Folsom  City,   California,   on  the  morning  of  the  seventh 
day.     The  winter  schedule  allowed  extra   time  for  the  trips." 
(Conkling  and  Conkling,   1947) 
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In  Nevada  the  Overland  Mail  Company  built  some  new  stations  between 
the  original  Pony  Express  stations  and  ran  pretty  much  along  the  original 
route  until  about  1862  or  1863.   It  was  at  this  time  that  the  western 
section  of  the  route  was  changed  a  bit  and  new  stations  were  built  to 
facilitate  the  changed  route  (see  maps  for  specifics). 

"During  the  first  years  of  the  service,  the  passenger 
fare  from  Atchison  or  St.  Joseph  to  Placerville  was 
$200.00.  And  from  Placerville  to  San  Francisco  $10.00. 

"Only  twenty-five  pounds  of  baggage  was  carried  free. 
Meals  were  extra  and  the  charge  for  each  varied  at  the 
different  stations  from  one  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  fifty 
cents. 

"Later  during  the  Civil  War  period  the  passenger  fares 
were  greatly  increased,  but  a  reduction  was  made  during 
the  last  years  of  the  company's  operations. 

"In  1862,  the  Central  Overland  Company  found  themselves 
in  financial  difficulties  and  unable  to  meet  their 
obligations.  Consequently,  on  March  21,  of  that  year, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Post  Office  Department  their 
contract  was  transferred  to  Ben  Holladay,  who  by  the 
year  1866,  succeeded  in  gaining  control  of  all  the 
other  portions  of  the  route  leased  by  the  Overland  Mail. 

"Indian  raids  were  more  frequent  on  the  Central  Overland 's 
division  than  on  any  other  section  of  the  route.  At 
one  time  these  raids  constituted  a  serious  menace  to 
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the  regularity  of  the  service,   so  much  so  that   for  a 
time  more  letter  mail  was  forwarded  by  the  ocean  route 
than  by  the  Overland  Route.      It  was  charged  that   the 
Central  Overland' s  aggressive  policy  in  dealing  with 
the   Indian  situation  had  much  to  do  with  the  company's 
troubles.     The  Overland  Mail  Company's  unprecedented 
benevolence  in  purchasing  beef  to  the  amount  of  $10,000 
or  more  each  year  for  gratuitous  distribution  among 
the  half  starved  savages,    instead  of  attempting  to   fight 
them,  was  cited  in  evidence „ 

"The  service  on  the  Central  route  even  after  it  became 
well   established  was  subjected  to  much  bitter  criticism. 
It  proved  as  the  early  critics  had  claimed,    that   located 
so  far  north,   it  could  be  operated  successfully  only 
about  eight  months  of  the  year.      Snow,   ice,   and  mud 
were  always  serious  impediments  during   the  winter  months. 
Sleighs  were  used  over  the  snow  blocked  mountain  passes. 
The  winter  operating  schedule  was,    therefore,    very 
irregular.      The  southern  Californians  who  had  been 
specially  favored  by  the  old  Butterfield  service  which 
had  brought  them  twenty-four  day  news  from  the  east 
twice  each  week,  were  loudest   in  the  condemnation  of 
the  Centrals'   service,    for  they  were  now  cut  off  by 
way  of  San  Francisco.     A  Los  Angeles  newspaper  branded 
the  new  route  a  gigantic  humbug  and  swindle. 

"On  June  30,   1864,   the  Overland  Mail  Company's  contract 
expired.     As   there  were  no  successors  prepared  to   take 
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over  on  July  first,    the  company  continued  to  operate 
the  service  as  far  as  Placerville,   until    September  30th. 
The  order  of  October  1,    1864,  authorized  payment  for 
the  above  extra  service. 

"The  successful  bidders  for  the  two  contracts  were 
William  B.    Dinsmore,   and  Ben  Holladay.     On  August  19, 
a  contract  was  made  with  Ben  Holladay,    for  a  daily  mail 
service  on  route  14,260  to  commence  October  1,   and 
to  endure  until  September  30,   1868.     On  the  same  day 
William  B.   Dinsmore  was  awarded  the  contract  for  route 
14,626,   also  for  a  daily  mail   service  to  commence 
on  October  1,    and  to  endure  until  September  30,   1868. 

"The  company's  office  at  Salt  Lake  City  was  maintained 
and  they  continued  to  operate  the  minor  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angelos  branches,   and  to  Salt  Lake  -   Folsom  City 
route  until  November,    1866,  when  their  interests  and 
their  unexpired  contracts,    together  with  those  of  Ben 
Holladay  were  absorbed  by  Wells,   Fargo   and  Company." 
(Conkling  and  Conkling,   1947) 

From  its  inception  the  stage-coach  service  to   the  Pacific  Coast 
had  been  looked  upon  as  but  a   temporary  expedient.      The  hope  had  been 
for  the  railroad  and  its  band  of  steel  to  unite  East  and  West.      By 
the  year  1866  the  trans- continental   railroad  was  making  headway,    and 
for  the  stagecoach,   the  beginning  of  the  end  had  come. 

"The  winter  storms  of  1867-8   caused  delay  in   the  mail 
service  as  usual.     Across   the  Sierras,  both  the  Donner 
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Lake  and  Placerville  -  Lake  Tahoe  routes  were  employed. 
Sleighs  were  used  for  the  transportation  over  the  higher 
altitudes,  seventy-five  miles  of  good  sleighing  being 
reported  during  the  early  part  of  January. 

"During  the  year  1868,  the  trans-continental  railroad 
building  proceeded  more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  The 
Central  Pacific  was  now  over  its  hardest  grades  and 
in  the  late  summer  was  able  to  make  rapid  progress 
across  Nevada.  The  railroad  followed  the  Humbolt 
River  and  hence  was  a  hundred  miles  or  more  north  of 
the  overland  stage  route,  which  ran  via  Austin,  Nevada. 

"In  November,  1869,  the  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific 
was  at  Bryan,  Wyoming.   From  this  point  the  old  stage 
route  was  followed  to  Salt  Lake  City,  via  Bridger,  Bear 
River  City,  and  Echo  Canyon.  West  of  the  Mormon  metro- 
polis the  stages  proceeded  south  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
via  Rush  Valley,  Simpson  Spring,  Deep  Creek,  Ruby  Valley, 
and  Diamond  Springs  to  Austin.  From  here  a  newly 
opened  route  was  followed  directly  northward  to  Argenta 
on  the  Central  Pacific.   Passengers  and  most  of  the 
mail  took  this  route  from  Austin,  but  some  of  the 
heavy  matter  continued  to  be  sent  westward  to  Wadsworth 
by  freight  teams. 

"The  old  stage  road,  to  the  south  of  the  great  Salt  Lake 
and  more  than  a  hundred  miles  south  of  the  Central 
Pacific  railroad  in  Nevada,  was  held  to  as  long  as  pos- 
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sible,    for  along  it   the  contractors  already  had  their 
stations.      It  was  not  until  April   10th,   when   the  approach- 
ing railroads  were  but  one  hundred  ten  miles  apart  that 
the  stages  began  running  directly  between  the  termini. 
There  was  little  to  encourage  a  stage  company  to  its 
best  efforts.     The  stage  service  was  now  but  a  temporary 
expedient  and  an  impatient  public  endured  it  complain- 
ingly. 

"In  the  fifties  and  early  sixties  the  six-horse  coach 
was  the  pride  of  the  West,  now  it  was  spoken  of  with 
contempt.     The  "magnificent  Concord  Coach"  had  become 
the  "terrible  rattling  stage."     And  when  the  golden 
spike  was  driven  at  Promontory  Point  on  May  10,    1869, 
the  farewell  note  was  struck.      The  continent  was  spanned 
with  steel   and  the  Overland  stagecoach  was  replaced 
forever."      (Hafen,   1926) 
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Goshute 

Few  white  men  have  ever  heard  of  this  Great  Basin  Indian  group.     They  are 
not  even  well  known  in  their  native  lands  of  Utah  and  Nevada.     Much  of  the 
reason  for  this  obscurity  steins  from  a  great  deal  of  confusion  over  the 
actual  identity  of  these  peoples.     Nineteenth  century  American  explorers 
reported  on  the  existence  of  a  group  of  Indians  in  what  they  considered  the 
most  inhospitable  area  of  the  generally  inhospitable  Great  Basin  -  The 
Great  Salt  Lake  Desert.     Their  reports,  however,  were  confusing.     Some 
reported  that  they  were  an  isolated  band  of  Utes   (as  the  name  would  imply, 
being  derived  from  the  Indian  word  "gosip"  meaning  dust  and  "Ute")>   some 
thought  they  might  be  Shoshone,   and  others  believed  they  were  an  entirely 
separate  tribe.     Today  anthropologists  know  that  the  name  "Gosiute"  is 
misleading,   as  culturally  and  linguistically  they  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  Shoshone  of  Nevada. 

The  one  thing  that  does  distinguish  them  from  their  Shoshone  brothers  was 
the  extreme  harshness  of  their  homeland.     Early  day  whites  found  it  hard 
to  believe  that  human  beings  could  actually  survive  in  such  a  land.     The 
Goshute  were  an  incredible  example  of  human  diversity  and  adaptive  ability, 
subsisting  for  many  hundreds  of  years  off  of  the  meagre   flora  and  fauna  of 
the  desert.     Their  aboriginal  diet  of  lizards,   mice,   snakes,   and  roots 
was  much  despised  by  white  frontiersmen.      Today,   one  can  only  wonder  how 
many  of  those  frontier  whites  who  perished  in  this  alien  environment  might 
have  lived  if  they  had  come  to  learn,   to  understand,    rather  than  to  pass 
through  and  to  change. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  white  man  the  Goshute  lived  in  relative  peace 
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with  their  neighbors.      In  the  1860's  as  their  traditional  homelands 
and  subsistence  patterns  were  upset  by  increasing  white  encroachment, 
the  Goshute  carried  out  raids  against  the  Overland  Stage  and  white 
homesteads  in  eastern  Nevada  and  western  Utah.     Hostilities   reached  a  high 
point  in  1863  and  resulted  in  the  short  lived  War  of  1863.      In  a  brief 
seven  month  period  of  that  year,   the  Goshute  burned  some  seven  Overland 
stage  stations,   drove  off  150  horses,   and  killed  16  whites.      In  retaliation 
troops  of  the  California  Volunteers  stationed  at  Fort  Ruby  massacred  some 
fifty  eight  Goshute  at   their  camps  in  Spring  Valley  and  Cherry  Creek. 
Peace  came  in  October  of  that  year;  however,    sporadic   Indian  raids  continued 
for  some  time  after  that. 

Today  the  Goshute  people  live  on  a  reservation  on  the  Utah-Nevada  border 
some  24  miles  east  of  this  point. 
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Sir  Richard  Burton 
World  Explorer 

Since  we  have  quoted  so  extensively  from  Richard  Burton's  The  City  of 
Saints,  we  wish  to  give  some  background  information  to  establish 
his  credibility  as  a  source „     The  diary  he  used  in  writing  his  book 
is  one  of  the  few  on-the-trail  eye-witness  accounts  of  the  Pony 
Express  route  through  Utah  and  Nevada. 

Sir  Richard  Burton  was  one  of  the  foremost  explorers  of  his  era,   but 
he  was  not  content  merely  to  explore.     He  was  also  an  expert  ethnologist, 
archaeologist,   linguist   (master  of  28  languages),   poet,   and  translator 
as  well  as  an  amateur  botanist,    zoologist  and  doctor.     He  filled  in 
many  "white  blots"  on  the  maps  of  Arabia  and  Africa,   but  his  primary 
fascination  was  with  exotic  people  rather  than  geography.      In  1860  this 

interest  brought  him  to  the  United  States. 

• 

Eighteen-sixty  marked  a  psychological   low  point   in  Burton's  career. 
Although  he  had  been  the  first  white  man  to  explore  Somaliland,   one  of 
the  first  white  men  to  enter  the  Moslem  holy  city  of  Mecca,   and  the 
discoverer  of  Lake  Tanyanika  while  searching  for  the  source  of  the 
Nile,  his  accomplishments  as  an  explorer  were  being  ignored.     The  Royal 
Geographic  Society  had  chosen  his  assistant,   Speke,    to  head  a  second 
expedition  to   find  the  source  of  the  Nile.     When  he  learned  of  his 
exclusion  for  the  expedition  he  left  England  in  secret   leaving  a  note   to 
his  fiance,   Isabel  Arundell,   that  he  would  be  gone  nine  months  and  the 
she  must  be  ready  to  marry  him  upon  his  return. 

Burton  was  drawn  to  America  by  interest  in  the  American  Indian  and  the 
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polygamous  Mormon  society  in  Salt  Lake  City.     Curiosity  about   the 
Mormons  was  high  in  England  as  there  had  been  30,000  Mormon  converts 
from  the  country  in  the  two  decades  prior  to  Burton's  American  journey. 

Burton  traveled  by  stagecoach  from  St„   Joseph  to  Salt  Lake  City 
arriving  there  in  late  August,   1860.     He  stayed  in  Salt  Lake  City  three 
weeks  studying  the  Mormon  society,   interviewing  Brigham  Young  and  gathering 
material  for  use  in  his  book  The  City  of  Saints. 

With  Judge  Flennikin,   his  son  Thomas,  and  Territorial  Marshall   Grice  as 
traveling  companions,   Burton  contracted  with  an   Irish  muleskinner  named 
Kennedy  for  passage  to  California.     Kennedy  was  taking  thirty-three 
horses  and  mules  to  California  for  resale.     He  chose  the  Pony  Express 
route  due  to   Indian  trouble  on  the  Humboldt. 

Preparation  for  the  trip  included  Burton's  getting  his  hair  cropped  "so 
short  that  my  scalp  isn't  worth  having"  and  laying  in  supplies  of  flour, 
biscuits,   eggs,  bacon,   butter,  whiskey  and  schnapps. 

Burton's  group  didn't  have  direct   Indian  problems,  but  they  did  come 
upon  a  station  that  had  been  attacked  and  destroyed.      One  of  his  main 
concerns  was  the  slovenliness  of  the  stage  stations  which  he  contrasted 
to  the  cleanliness  he'd  found  in  the  Mormon  settlements.     Specific 
details  of  the  stations  he  visited  are  included  in  the  section  dealing 
with  the  individual   stations. 

He  stayed  in  Carson  City  for  three  days  where  he'd  heard  "a  dead  man 
for  breakfast  was  the  rule";   then  journeyed  on  to  San  Francisco  where 
he  embarked  for  England  in  mid -November.     His  colorful  record  of  the 
one  hundred  days  he  spent  in  the  Western  part  of  our  country  is  an 
invaluable  source  of  information  about  this  period. 
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Incidentally,    Isabel  was  waiting  for  him  when  he  returned  and  had 
learned  to  cook,  groom  horses,  milk  cows  and  had  taken  fencing  lessons 
in  preparation  for  her  role  as  the  wife  of  an  explorer. 
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